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THE EUROPEAN CONGRESS. 


5 heey English Government will probably be able hereafter 
to justify by solid reasons its final assent to the meet- 
ing of the Congress. It may not have been practicable to 
obtain all the securities which might have been desired, but 
some general assurances of respect for Italian independence 
must have been received from France, with at least the 
tacit acquiescence of Austria. The King of Sarp1n1, in the 
Circular of the 15th of November, urges the immediate 
assemblage of a Congress, and in the mean time the pro- 
visional tranquillity of Central Italy may perhaps be menaced 
both by reaction and revolution. It must be confessed that the 
Great Powers never before came together in a similar state 
of confusion and uncertainty as to their purposes, their compe- 
tency, and their ability to execute their decisions, Probably 
no two Governments are agreed as to the nature or extent 
of the interference which is to be regarded as admissible, 
nor is there any public law which defines the exact limits of 
the large authority supposed to reside in a Congress, At 
Vienna, a body of conquerors were engaged in dividing and 
re-allotting a mass of territory over which they possessed ab- 
solute power. With the exception of three or four States of 
the first order, almost every part of Europe was disputed by 
two or more rival claimants. Napotron had removed all the 
ancient limits of possession and of law, and in the im- 
possibility of either restoring the pre-revolutionary system 
or acknowledging the arrangements of the Empire, the 
assembled plenipotentiaries were called upon to create 
a new commonwealth of nations. The task was accom- 
plished rather by the collision of rival ambitions than on 
deliberate considerations of expediency and justice; but 
all parties were agreed in the determination that the con- 
clusions of the Congress should be carried into full and imme- 
diate effect. If the Germans had resisted the dismember- 
ment of Saxony, if Austria had withheld from the Pope the 
possession of the Legatious, the remaining confederates 
would, without farther negotiation, have enforced obedience 
by arms. The circumstances of the time had made possible 
and necessary that compulsory arbitration which would at 
present be universally regarded as a tyrannical usurpation. 
The Congress of Aix la Chapelle virtually continued and 
concluded the work of Vienna; and at Verona the four 
absolute Monarchies determined on immediate action in Spain 
and in Italy, overruling or disregarding the energetic protest 
of England. The intervention of France to suppress liberty in 
Spain, like the similar proceedings of Austria in Naples and 
Piedmont, was a proof that the Holy Alliance, if it had no 
legal right to control the Continent, nevertheless possessed 
the power and the will to exercise supreme dominion over 
all the secondary States. During the long interval of five- 
and-thirty years no further Congress was assembled, until it 
was decmed necessary to ratify by diplomatic forms the results 
of the Russian war, which had been already summed 
up in the Preliminaries drawn up by Austria. The change 
of opinion and of feeling which had been effected in the 
course of a generation received a striking illustration in 
the timidity, the confusion of purpose, and the impotence 
which were displayed by the Plenipotentiaries of Paris. 
They marked out on a forged map the boundaries of Turkey 
and of Russia ; they adopted, unhappily with the participation 
of the English Minister, an impertinent resolution against 
the liberty of the press in Belgium ; and they offered to the 
Pore and the King of Napes a futile recommendation that 
they should discontinue the more extravagant forms of mis- 
government in their respective States. If the Congress had 
possessed any real power, it might have been supposed that its 
functions would extend to the Danubian Principalities, which 
were the occasion and the prize of the war. Accordingly, the 


only detinite conclusion of the Congress laid down the condi- 


| tions under which Moldavia and Wallachia were allowed to 


regulate their own future destinies. The provinces were to 
remain separate, so far as Europe could determine their fate, 
but French intrigue was immediately set in motion to frus- 
trate the general decision ; and, notwithstanding the resis- 
tance of England, the Principalities have set at defiance the 
solitary act of supreme dominion which the Congress had 
ventured to perform. The Plenipotentiaries who are now 
about to meet will have little difficulty in recognising the 
possession of Lombardy by Sardinia, but it may be doubtful 
whether they have the right or the power to interfere with 
the condition of Central Italy. In this instance, the possi- 
bility of action depends in some degree on opinion, if not on 
absolute right. 

It is certain that England will never consent to an armed 
intervention either in the Duchies or in the Legations ; nor 
ean it be supposed that Prussia will set the convictions of 
Northern Germany at defiance by forcibly subjecting Ro- 
magna to Papal oppression. The engagements and policy 
of Russia are unknown, except so far as her hostility to 


Austria is supposed still to continue in force. On the whole, 


it is evident that only one or both of the late belligerents 
can invade Central Italy; and no Congress will stultify itself 
by approving a renewal of the system which furnished the 
only assignable pretext for the French attack upon Austria. 
An expedition against Romagna involves, as a necessary 
consequence, the permanent establishment of the foreign gar- 
risons which have for so many years placed themselves at 
the service of ecclesiastical imbecility and tyranny. Diplo- 
matists themselves will scarcely fail to see the absurdity of a 
result which would shock the conscience and common sense 
of every other class of the community. 

If coercion is abandoned or disclaimed, the arbitration of 
the Congress will be accepted with more or less respect, ac- 
cording to the inclinations of those whom it may concern. 
A judge, without a sheriff to execute his process, is, for the 
most part, a useless functionary. Tuscany, Parma, Modena, 
and Romagna ask for no advice even from the exalted poten- 
tates who are about to consider their destinies. The vested 
right of the Roman Catholic world in the degradation of a 
portion of Italy is, it is obvious, likely to be dormant until 
it is asserted by force. The Bolognese decline to be miserable 
in this world for the purpose of enabling foreigners, however 
numerous, to ensure, through Papal influence, their own hap- 
piness in the next; nor can they even understand why 
Catholic Young Men in Ireland should hold public meetings 
to protest against the right of Catholics in Italy, young or 
old, to hold any meetings at all. The Congress is at liberty 
to approve of what has been already resolved, with the al- 
ternative of substituting another system by force of arms, 
If the plenipotentiaries confine themselves to arguments, 
they have been already anticipated by the French journal- 
ists, who have not yet succeeded in obtaining a single Italian 
convert. 

When the Congress finds itself unable to enforce any 
unjust decision, some of its members will probably reflect 
that the character and dignity of the European tribunal 
may still be maintained by a prudent sanction of accom- 
plished facts. It is not possible, except by lawless force, to 
effect a series of arbitrary restorations ; but it is easy to 
constitute a powerful Italian kingdom, and to admit it at 
once into the circle of established States. It is to this object 
chiefly that the English Government and plenipotentiaries 
ought to direct their utmost attention. In the highest diplo- 
matic regions, if not within the walls of the Cabinet itself, 
the strongest efforts to avert the aggrandizement of Sardinia 
are constantly founded on unjust or irrelevant depreciation 
of the character of the Kine. His provocatigns to Austria 
—the movements of his partisans in the Duchies and 
in Romagna—the verbal inconsistencies which may have 
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been discovered in the long succession of communi- 
cations with France or with England—are all quoted 
and repeated as reasons for following out in spirit the 
stupid blunder which pervaded all Lord Maumessury’s 
negotiations. It may be conceded that Vicrorn EMMANUEL 
wishes to liberate Italy and to aggrandize the dynasty which 
he represents. The English nation, cordially concurring in his 
wishes, will not inquire too narrowly into the details of his 
dealings with a preponderating enemy and with a dangerous 
ally. Abhorred by the priesthood, disliked by courtiers and 
diplomatists, the King of Sarpinia is still unsurpassed in 
the claim to confidence which is founded on steadiness of 
purpose ; and he has assuredly misled no human being as to 
his ulterior intentions. The latest Circular from his Govern- 
ment still assumes the certainty of the annexation, appealing 
to the Congress, not to determine an open question, but to 
recognise an obvious political necessity. The retirement of 
GartBaLpI, the refusal of the Prince of Caricnan, the nomi- 
nation of BuoncompacGni, are equally intended as steps 
towards the formation of a kingdom in Northern and Central 
Italy. Every Italian patriot concurs in the project, not 
merely through confidence in the King of Sarprnia, but 
from a determination to stand by a national Sovereign, even 
if the Crown hung on a bush. 


ANGLIA REDIVIVA. 


\ Volunteer movement is not only a great military 
demonstration. It is a great revival of the national life 
of England. The giant has suddenly arisen, refreshed from the 
sleep which his enemies imagined to be a deadly lethargy, 
and which they thought had delivered him defenceless into 
their hands. It is England as she was when she was 
threatened by Bonaparte, or when she was threatened by 
the Armada. It might not unnaturally seem to a foreigner 
that commerce had exerted on us its enervating influences; and 
that, covetous only of the “ wealth,” we had forgotten to main- 
tain the strength of nations. It might seem that we had become 
a nation of traders, like the wealthy Italiancities of the Middle 
Ages, defended by mercenaries; and that, through the 
preaching of meanness calling itself “peace,” we should become 
a nation of traders without any defence at all—a nation of 
traders owing its dishonourable existence to pity and sub- 
mission. The country, by its present efforts, has dispelled 
these illusions, and the world sees that to be prosperous is 
not to be spiritless, and that to hate war is not to bea 
slave. Such is the appearance which England presents on 
the mere suggestion of attack. Let Frenchmen imagine her 
compelled, like France at the time of the Revolution, to 
fight for her own existence against a coalition of despots. 
The energy which she would then put forth would more 
than equal the revolutionary energy put forth by France at 
that crisis ; and her despair, appealing to the party of liberty 
in all countries in defence of its last asylum, would shake all 
the despots of Europe out of their thrones. 

The people are ready to rally round the QuEEN’s Govern- 
ment and to put faction under their feet. The Government 
has only to respond to the enthusiasm of the people. The 
great thing required of it is that effort of mind which 
meets new circumstances and uses new resources, regardless 
of the fetters and ruts of old routine. Here is a splendid 
volunteer force, but as yet it is only material for an army. 
If the attack were made to-morrow, the volunteer force would 
not know whither to move or how to act. It requires to be 
organized, not only in companies and battalions, but in the 
mass, and to be brought into connexion with the regular 
army as its nucleus and support. In doing this, no doubt 
great difficulties, and some professional and official prejudices, 
will have to be overcome: but the Minister who shall have 
solved the problem rightly will have conferred a lasting 
service on the country. In the naval department, the nation 
waits to be organized in its own defence by what must be 
the effort of something like a master mind. Perhaps it 
is our impatience to have England placed beyond the 
reach of peril and dishonour that makes us think matters, 
both in the army and navy, move somewhat slow. We 
have at the head of both departments able and thoroughly 
honest men. The Duke of Somerser has always shown 
himself an upright and courageous public servant, and we 
do not doubt that he is struggling to the utmost of his 
power with the mysterious maladies of that incorrigible vale- 
tudinarian, the Admiralty Board. Mr. Sipyzy Herserr is 
no red-tapist or incapable, and there is plenty of evidence 
that he is throwing himself vigorously into his task, The 


heart of the nation is with them, and it is prepared for the 
necessary sacrifices, if they are prepared, by their adminis- 
tration, to make those sacrifices effectual for our security 
and honour. 

Such sacrifices will not be required for ever. There will 
be a limit to them, and that limit will pretty speedily 
arrive. Let the fleet be once made master of the seas, and the 
volunteer movement be extended through the nation and 
placed on a permanent footing, and the danger which now 
wastes the fruits of industry on te barren purposes of war 
will at once begin to subside. The enormous exhibition of 
military and naval power with which France now threatens 
us and her other neighbours is a spasmodic effort on 
her part, and cannot be perpetually, or even very long, 
sustained. As under the First Naporon, she is at pre- 
sent the slave of a despotic government, which, un- 
checked by the free voice of humanity or prudence, 
can make itself for the moment artificially terrible by 
turning all the wealth of the nation into cannon. But 
such a system, warlike and menacing as it may be for the 
present, must, by an infallible process, in the end cut the 
sinews of war. The strength which it gives the nation is 
that of a kind of delirium, and will sink back at Jast into 
greater weakness. The finances of France are suffering, and 
will continue to suffer, under the unnatural burden imposed 
upon them by the personal ambition and dynastic pretensions 
of her ruler, She has incurred a heavy outlay in the late 
Italian war. The issue of blood and money in Algeria 
is always open. The accounts of French financiers are in- 
scrutable, but the real amount of the French debt can scarcely 
be under five hundred millions,and may be more, with a rate of 
interest considerably higher than ours, and which the chronic 
alarm of war will render it impossible for the Government 
toreduce. The population, instead of increasing, is steadily, 
though of course slowly, declining, under the decimating 
conscription. The poor peasant who the other day sent 
the Emperor a present of turnips, with a prayer that his 
eldest son might be excused from military service, is 
not the only peasant in France who would rather keep his 
children at home to work on their own farm than send them 
to water with their blood the laurels of the Empire in the 
battle-field of some great “idea.” In course of time the 
raising of men, the building of ships and gunboats, will 
grow ruinous. England, secure in the cheap defence of a 
free nation, and growing in wealth under the egis of that 
defence, will stand strong, self-reliant, aud inaccessible as 
ever. Then this silent struggle of preparation for attack on 
the one side, and for defence on the other, will terminate in 
the natural way. The case may be simply and shortly put. 
England is much richer than France, and preparation for 
defence is much cheaper than preparation for attack. Eng- 
Jand and the defence must win. 

There is another quality besides administrative energy 
which the English people will require at this crisis of their 
Government, especially when the Government has a favoured 
guest of Compiégne at its head. We must have a little 
wholesome suspicion, which the sacred character of the 
interests at stake will render tolerable even to the most 
generous minds. We have long since abandoned the hope- 
less task of scrutinizing the intentions of the Emperor of the 
Frencu. His policy may be impenetrable because it is pro- 
found ; and it may be impenetrable because there is nothing 
to penetrate, but only an ingrained habit of restless conspiracy, 
and the malady, innate in the Napoleonic Empire, of 
having perpetually to feed the maw of French vanity with the 
glory of aggressive war. We look to his acts, not to his pro- 
fessions, and his acts are still preparations for war, and war 
against a maritime Power. Fifty new gun-boats for China ! 
It is a pity that England should superfluously add to so 
overwhelming a force by joining in the expedition. The last 
great armament prepared in the French ports was destined 
for Cochin China; but, an accidental and unforeseen emer- 
gency arising, its course was directed to Genoa and Venice. 
It is not foolish, but demented, in the face of such warnings 
as we have had, to be lulled by the words of a poten- 
tate who has never yet been turned from his will by 
regard for his word, and who would receive ample absolution 
from those who are about him, and whose opinions alone he 
values, for any breach of faith which should avenge Waterloo. 
France is not our enemy. The virtue and intelligence of 
France are growing more and more our friends, while her 
real commercial interest is becoming thepartner in trade of ours. 
Our enemy is the spirit of Napoleonic ambition, reviving—as 


every one who knew history knew it must revive—with the 
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restoration of the military empire, England arming against 
the attack of France is like the hero in the Norse legend 
defending himself against the body of his late brother in 
arms animated by a demon. And when the demon of 
Napoleonism is cast out of the body of France by the firm- 
ness and energy of England, the gain of England, relieved 
from perpetual danger, anxiety, and expense, will indeed be 
great; but the gain of France, relieved from the moral, 
social, and financial scourge of military tyranny, will be 
greater still, 


THE FINANCIAL REFORMERS. 


] HEN, after the triumphant abdication of the Corn-law 
League, Mr. Coppen and Mr, Brieut became great 
political leaders, many persons naturally supposed that the 
machinery of club agitation might be applied under other 
pretexts to the political advancement of ingenious adven- 
turers, Parliamentary Reform and Administrative Reform 
have had their Associations, although the promoters have in 
neither case succeeded in collecting a secoud year’s subscrip- 
tions, Mr. Cospen failed utterly in a League for governing 
the country by faggot votes, and in a Society for asserting 
the possibility of universal peace. The occasion for com- 
bining agitation with sound argument which was afforded by 
the existence of the Corn-laws is not soon likely to recur. 
For the success of a political league, it is necessary that some 
single measure should, for the time, possess extraordinary 
importance. The Catholic Association and the Corn-law 
League were formidable because each body demanded a 
definite and righteous concession. Political clubs can only 
be kept together by a devotion to one idea, and it seldom 
happens that the public interests lead to simple issues. The 
Decimal Coinage Society and the Ballot Society concentrate 
their efforts on single objects, but they only represent the 
opinions of particular sects or parties on questions which 
are at the same time doubtful and of secondary importance. 
The Administrative Reform Association could only propound 
the vague doctrine that the Executive Government ought in 
every department to discharge its proper duties, and accord- 
ingly the agitation evaporated as soon as the Crimean panic 
passed over. 

The weakest and silliest among all the servile imita- 
tions of the Corn-law League took the title of the Finan- 
cial Reform Association of Liverpool. At its first start, 
the promoters of the club employed themselves in the 
construction of an amateur tariff to which all the national 
establishments were, in the event of their success, to be 
made to conform. The Queen, the Ministers, the Judges, 
and the Ambassadors, were to be cut down by a certain 
liberal percentage ; and the army and navy were of course 
limited in accordance with notions which have of late 
years lost the partial popularity which they commanded 
before the Russian war. ‘There were also projects for repu- 
diating the whole or part of the National Debt, of which it 
can only be said that such measures would have facilitated 
the ultimate purpose of the Association, consisting in the 
abolition of all indirect taxes. lt is on this point that Mr. 
Ropertson GLapstone and his colleagues—if, indeed, he has 
any associates—have for some years concentrated the energies 
of their actual or nominal organization. There is no appa- 
rent reason for believing that any Financial Reform Associa- 
tion still remains in existence, for the half-crazy pamphlets 
which now and then appear in the name of the Council 
might easily be printed at the expense of one or two eccen- 
tric individuals. When Mr. Cospen landed in the summer 
at Liverpool, he was met by a self-styled deputation from the 
so-called Association, and the intermittent vitality of the 
name has been lately revived in a paper addressed to the 
more ambitious Society for talking about things in general, 
which lately met at Bradford. 

It would scarcely be worth while to notice on account of 
its own demerits a feeble and foolish declamation in the 
Cockney dialect against excise and customs duties. The poor 
pamphleteer, in his political philosophy as well as his style, 
is a disciple of the Little Dorrit or Mrs. Caudle school, and 
for his arithmetic and statistics he is indebted to the archives 
of the august body which he for the moment represents. It 
is only as a detailed exposition of the fallacies which Mr. 
Baieut adopts in his inflammatory speeches, that the “ Re- 
“port on Taxation” of an insignificant or apocryphal Associa- 
tion can possess the smallest importance. An unreadable 


treatise, stuffed with figures, sometimes supplies an agitating 
orator with a convenient reference, and it is desirable to 


recur at notable opportunities to Mr, Brient’s proposition 
that the owners of property are the habitual enemies and 
plunderers of the poor, 

The “ Report on Taxation” contains in one long paragraph 
a string of texts which are probably intendéd to convince 
Dissenting tradesmen of the iniquity of excise and customs 
duties. It seems that the existing system “ does (in italics) 
“ * muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn,’ does ‘ stint the 
“ “labourer of his hire,’ does ‘ make our brother to offend,’” 
does several other things equally unscriptural, and finally 
“ does ‘ omit,’ for the supposed temporal interest of the rich, 
“ those ‘ weightier matters’ without observance of which the 
“blessings promised and purchased cannot be obtained.” 
The “blessings promised and purchased” may perhaps 
refer to cheap spirits and tobacco, but it is difficult to 
understand what are the weightier matters omitted, 
except perhaps a heavy tax on land and _ capital. 
Having got through his scrap of sermon, the Financial 
Reformer comes to the only poetry which seems to be known 
to cockney philanthropists :—* We shudder at slavery, with 
“ its unrequited exactions of toil and of blood ; that ery of 
“outraged humanity, ‘The Song of the Shirt’ wrings our 
“very hearts; yet from the toiling millions, and from 
“thousands of such sad singers in the emporium of 
“the world’s wealth, we extract more than two-thirds 
“of our annual revenue from taxes,” &c, &c. Dis- 
tressed needlewomen, in short, not only wring our hearts, 
but pay a large portion of our forty-two millions of indirect 
taxes. It is not in the nature of a financial reformer 
of this school to inquire whether the demand for shirts 
might not be affected by the imposition of an Income-tax of 
fifteen or twenty per cent. on all owners of realized property. 
He has not even taken the trouble to choose between the 
grossest form of confiscation and a tax on capitalized 
incomes, including the wages of labourers. “This”—i.¢., an 
essay on the most desirable form of taxation—“ is not the 
“place to decide between these competing schemes.” On the 
whole, the writer perhaps at one time inclines to a capita- 
tion tax of 1/. per head added to a tax of four shillings in the 
pound on all real property and invested capital producing in- 
terest ; but flighty and irresponsible projectors can never keep 
in mind for any considerable time propositions which they have 
in reality neither believed nor understood. In the very next 
page of the pamphlet, land is recommended for taxation in 
preference to personalty, on the precious theory that 
* abstractedly all such property belongs to the State, and 
“has been alienated, however unjustly and unwisely, on 
“conditions .... It is still the unrepealed law of this 
“ country that all real property of whatever description shall 
“pay a tax of four shilliugs in the pound.” It may 
be replied that the Land-tax, according to the “ unrepealed 
“ Jaw of this country,” includes not only personal property, but 
even the wages of labour. It is, however, sufficient to ask— 
not of the Liverpool scribbler, but of Mr. Brieut, who 
always denounces landowners as distinguished from capitalists 
—whether the fiscal revolution is to be effected at the 
expense of all realized property, or to apply only to invest- 
ments in land. A twenty per cent. tax on rents would he 
intelligible and productive, but the humble sophist who 
wishes to recommend it is alarmed at his own audacity, and 
abstains from proposing a wholly arbitrary preference in 
favour of shares, stocks, and mortgages. 

Property, and chiefly real property, bears all the local 
taxation of the country, in addition to a third or perhaps 
two-fifths of the national burdens. It is a fair subject for 
inquiry whether the proportion, largely as it has been 
increased of late years, may not still admit of judicious 
extension for the encouragement of commerce and production. 
The statesmen whom the Liverpool Reformers designate as 
“ flippant, selfish, stony-hearted financiers,” have long been 
endeavouring to correct the errors of their predecessors ; 
and it is well known that even the stony heart of the 
flippant and selfish Mr. Guapstone has not always been 
found impenetrable to the appeals of trade and industry. 
It is important that financial reforms should not be advo- 
eated on revolutionary grounds. The worst taxes tend to 
adjust themselves among different classes until the propor- 
tionate burdens are nearly the same which would be felt 
under a perfect fiscal system. Changes in the direct incidence 
of taxation always produce national suffering, and frequently 
grievous injustice. In the course of a considerable period all 
imposts find their level in obedience to natural laws. The 
reason for reducing indirect taxes is not that they are 
unjustly distributed, but that they interfere with consump- 
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tion and with production. It is mischievous folly to discuss 
a question of universal and common interest as if it involved 
a deadly controversy between classes assumed to be hostile. 
Mr. Bricut has a definite purpose in distorting the nature 
of the investigation, while his obscurer followers have not 
even the merit of intelligent or consistent malignity. 


THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT AND THE PRESS. 


HE instructions which have been issued to the bellicose 
French newspapers constitute an act of internal admi- 
nistration with which foreigners, strictly speaking, have 
nothing todo. It may be natural that English journalists, 
overstepping minute embarrassments of dates, should attri- 
bute to their own remonstrances a measure which certainly 
involves the admission that they had some ground for com- 
plaint or for animadverson ; yet, if it were possible for the 
aggregate and figurative unity of England to operate as a 
single will, a courteous silence and deliberate indifference 
would furnish the only fitting notice of the French Minister's 
Circular. It is a necessary, though inconvenient, result of 
the denial of freedom to the press, that a despotic Govern- 
ment shares the responsibility of newspaper indiscretions 
without receiving or deserving any corresponding credit for 
its occasional interference with faction or with violence. The 
recent burst of vulgar Anglophobia in France was un- 
doubtedly countenanced by the authorities who now publicly 
announce their intention of encouraging it no longer. ‘The 
passer-by has received fair notice that there is a vicious dog 
in the yard, although the owner has thought fit on 
the present occasion to whistle him off before he has 
barked himself hoarse. Prudent observers, while they 
admitted their ignorance of the real object of France, in- 
clined from the first to the opinion that the agitation against 
England was intended for purposes of intimidation rather 
than as a preparation for hostilities. The withdrawal of the 
license of vituperation after a certain interval is perfectly 
consistent and intelligible. The intentions of the Emperor 
Napoteon towards England are perhaps so far friendly that 
he may have no immediate desire of provoking an actual col- 
lision. Nothing can be more convenient, in the event either 
of peace or of war, than the announcement that his subjects 
are eager for a rupture which can only be postponed or 
averted by his own sovereign moderation. As the Minister 
of the Interior forcibly remarks, the animosity of the Impe- 
rialist journals against England naturally produced the im- 
pression that the Government might share the opinions of 
its own avowed and devoted organs. The official declaration 
that it is inexpedient to continue the international contro- 
versy is perfectly compatible with a friendly or a hostile 
policy towards the object of popular abuse. On the part of 
nglishmen, there is no ground for complaint, for gratitude, or 
for confidence ; and the only practical moral of the whole 
transaction is that the Channel Fleet should be increased 
and fully manned, and the volunteers actively drilled. Once 
safe from invasion and from insult, England will be as tolerant 
of the abuse of French newspapers as of the much stronger 
language which emanates from runaway Irish convicts who 
compose war-articles for the American press. 

If there is any foundation for the rumour that Lord 
Cow ey has brought over proposals for a disarmament, it 
may be inferred that the Emperor Napoteon has himself 
seen the connexion between his warning to his own organs 
and the preparations of England. It is by no means impos- 
sible that he may have formed a plan for strengthen- 
ing the hands of that remnant of the Peace Party 
which still continues feebly to recommend an_ ill- 
timed parsimony. If any proposal of the kind is 
made, it will be the duty of the Government to remember 
that Lord Cowxezy received assurances that France was not 
arming, a month before the advance of 200,000 men into 
Italy. Since the peace, augmentations have been constantly 
made in the French army and navy—certainly not in the 
apprehension of any hostile measures on the part of England. 
The practical answer which has on this side of the Channel 
been afforded to the silent challenge will be conclu- 
sively shown to be effective and appropriate if it calls 
forth a retractation or disavowal of the demonstrations that 
have alarmed the country. The Emperor of the Frencu 
cannot seriously believe that the House of Commons will 
lay up the Channel Fleet, or once more break faith with 
the crews which have been so painfully brought together. 
An opportunity of displaying moderation at home, and at 


the same time of strengthening the hands of Mr. Bricut, 
would sufficiently account for a measure which may 
perhaps still be regarded as apocryphal. 

There can be no doubt that the check imposed on the 
French press was intended to throw dust in the eyes of 
Englishmen, so far as might be necessary for the preservation 
of ostensible cordiality on the eve of the Congress. The 
national alliance, which was supposed by enthusiasts to have 
been firmly constituted three or four years ago, has been 
dissolved by the policy or caprice of the French Emperor ; 
but the Government of England is justified in keeping up 
as long as possible the amicable relations which have sub- 
sisted, with little interruption, for nearly thirty years. 
Foolish clamour, and the arbitrary suppression of clamour, 
ought to be equally indifferent to English statesmen when 
they know that the country is in a satisfactory state of de- 
fence. There is no reason for allowing jealousy of France to 
influence any decision which may be taken in Italian or 
European affairs ; and even if it were possible that the repre- 
sentatives of England were disposed to make undue con- 
cessions, in the present temper of the nation they would be 
afraid to yield to menaces. 

According to insular prejudices, M. Brutautt’s dictation 
is an insult to the political press ; but Frenchmen submit 
more readily to administrative discipline, and they will be 
astute in discovering profound reasons of policy for the re- 
straint which is imposed on the utterance of opinion. It 
will be said that the Emperor, sharing cordially in the 
general feeling, nevertheless wishes to reserve to himself the 
right of waiting for a proper opportunity before he gives 
the signal. There is a conscious exercise of diplomatic craft 
in the alternate display of the closed fist and the open 
hand, as circumstances require that a treacherous ally or 
concealed enemy should be successively intimidated or cajoled. 
The passive instruments of a policy which is assumed to be 
tortuous and far-sighted claim for themselves, even in 
virtue of their involuntary submission, some portion of the 
wisdom which condescends to employ them. Undue reve- 
rence for force is generally associated with an exaggerated 
admiration for cunning, and the less scrupulous class of 
French journalists will be consoled in their painful absti- 
nence even from bad words by their hope that enforced 
silence may lead to bad deeds at some convenient season. 

The recrimination with which the charge of gratuitous 
hostility has been met has scarcely been deserved by political 
writes in England. Although imprudent expressions may 
have been used, every discussion of the position of France 
has been founded on the assumption that no cause of quarrel 
existed between the countries. The Emperor NaPoLron 
and the writers in the newspapers have been repeatedly 
charged with unfriendly intentions; but the suggestions 
even of panic and of irritation have been uniformly confined 
to self-defence. ‘There is nothing offensive or insulting in a 
somewhat excessive susceptibility to the real or supposed 
menaces of a formidable neighbour. Rifle corps, naval 
armaments, discussions on the threatening state of foreign 
affairs, all involve admissions of the power of France which 
may compensate the national vanity for any doubts wi.ich 
may have been thrown on the pacific intentions of the 
Im; erial Government. There is not a warlike patriot in 
Paris wno would not rather know that his country was 
feared than that it was trusted or beloved. 

No serious alarm was ever excited by the diatribes in the 
newspapers, except as an indication that the French Govern- 
ment was not unwilling to stimulate popular feeling against 
England. The army and the navy furnish graver reasons, 
not for terror, but for precaution; while, on the other hand, 
the study of successive balance-sheets is in a high degree re- 
assuring. It is only as an accessory to material menaces that 
quarrelsome language attracts attention; and the trifling 
measure which has just been adopted neither reduces the 
military establishments of France nor adds to her financial 
resources. 


DEMOCRACY IN CITIES. 


S° long as the supposed anxiety of the nation for the im- 
provement of its institutions arises exclusively from that 
mortal terror of one single politician which possesses the 
leaders of our two great parties, there will always be more 
than mere curiosity in the attention we pay to the state of 
government in America. There may be some among us 
who feel no burning desire to transplant to England even 
the best results of American government and civilization, 
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but there is no denying that the question of the moment is 
how much or how little we are to borrow from the political 
arrangements of the United States. In order, however, to 
understand the probable consequences of plagiarizing from 
American democracy, we must look a little carefully at 
the diversities of its working in different parts of the 
country. The effects of an extended suffrage in the 
agricultural districts are of almost no value to us, for we 
have nothing distantly resembling a system of small 
freeholds separately cultivated by their owners. Even if we 
gave ourselves up to Mr. Locke Kinc—or, indeed, even if we 
went far beyond him, and borrowed from the French Codes 
their characteristic institution of perpetual compulsory en- 
tails—we should still be a couple of centuries at least from 
any subdivision of the soil of England which distantly re- 
sembles the situation of seven-eighths of the laud in the 
United States. Our attention should be exclusively directed 
to the cities and towns; and we cannot watch with too 
engrossing an interest the condition in which they find 
themselves under democratic administration. Mr. Bricut's 
Reform Bill surrenders England to the great towns. The 
Reform Biil of Lord Patmersron, like that of Lord Drrsy, 
will greatly increase their power. Whatever New York is, 
whatever Boston is, whatever New Orleans is, whatever 
Baltimore is, England, to all appearance, is destined to be. 


Of the cities we have enumerated, New York in the 
North, and Baltimore in the South, are the most useful 
for our purpose. Boston is under very peculiar influences, 
literary, religious, and political, and can only be con- 
sidered a type of American cities in the same sense in 
which Edinburgh is typical of Great Britain. New Orleans, 
on the other hand, is little more than a place to make money 
in, and exhibits the Americans in their native character 
only so far as Calcutta does the British. But New York 
and Baltimore, each in its own section of the Union, have little 
that is distinctive about them, and only differ from English 
towns as English institutions differ from American. What 
then is the condition of these two cities? In both, the dis- 
tribution of political power is very much the same with 
that proposed by Mr. Bricut for England. The easier 
classes pay the bulk of the taxes, the lower orders de- 
termine their amount and direct their application. An 
Englishman has therefore a natural curiosity as to the result. 
Is it exactly the millennium which our agitators promise ? 
Is taxation moderate or heavy? Is the public money, when 
collected, economically disposed of? Is it made to purchase 
an efficient public service and an active police? Above all, 
is private jobbing banished, and is there uo such thing as the 
governing class appropriating to itself, to its friends, or to 
its relatives, the funds which it administers? All these ques- 
tions are most pertinent, but unfortunately one of the cities 
indicated furnishes no answer to them. Baltimore has now, 
for nearly two years, been entirely in the hands of a ferocious 


.mob, which takes possession of the polls at the periodical 


elections, and permits no voter to approach them unless he 
belongs to the party which it favours. This peculiar system 
of government, which is diversified occasionally by the 
assassination of an obnoxious political leader, renders it 
difficult to say on what definite principles taxation is managed. 
So we pass from Baltimore—which, it must be admitted, is a 
Southern and slave-owning city—to New York. 


New York—wealthy, commercial, enlightened, and semi- 
metropolitan—may fairly be compared with the best of the 
English towns which are hencefurward to be supreme in 
England. The relation of tax-paying to Government is 
exactly that which the new Reform Bills would establish 
in the whole of the British Empire. The well-to-do 
sections of the community contribute nearly the whole of 
the revenue, which is spent by administrative councils 
nominated by the operatives and small shopkeepers. Every- 
body knows the fruits which the Liverpool and Birmingham 
agitators promise us from such a system. Government 
is to be efficient but cheap, and there is to be no 
such an abomination as “the younger members of the 
“ governing class living on the taxes.” Now, the fact 
is that New York is the most highly taxed and 
worst administered city west of Constantinople. The com- 
monest symptoms of a well-managed town-community are 
wanting. The streets are ill-paved, ill-lighted, ill-cleansed, 


and cumbered with obstructions. There is, properly speak- 
ing, no police at all—none, that is to say, which can give 
reasonable protection to property and persons, and none 
which can prevent street-riots and faction-fights from oc- 


curring on the smallest provocation. The administration of 
justice, so far as it depends on functionaries appointed by 
the municipality, is suspected to be corrupt, and known 
to be degraded by the ignorance and rowdyism of its 
administrators. It would be no small evil that so miser- 
able a system should be purchased at so vast a price, even 
if it were solely attributable to the inexperience or clum- 
siness of the governing body ; but that which renders it quite 
intolerable is the notorious fact that its source is jobbery 
and corruption of the most scandalous kind. An Englishman, 
in thus stigmatizing the corporation of New York, only 
echoes the habitual language of the most respectable local 
newspapers, but there is more unanswerable evidence than 
this at everybody's command. The Legislature of the 
State has recently conferred a revised Charter on the city 
of New York, much against the will of the majority of 
voters. Every line of this instrument shows that it is di- 
rected against obstinate habits of corruption, and there is 
scarcely a country-town in England which would not be 
ashamed to have deserved such a rebuke from Parliament, 
or which, if it had not been deserved, would not have taken 
it as the deadliest of insults. The Charter indicates the exact 
mode in which the public mouey has been misappropriated. The 
Aldermen and Councillors of New York are impliedly charged 
with having voted paving, repairing, or cleansing contracts 
to friends, relatives, and accomplices. As the price has 
always been far beyond the value of the work to be done, 
and as the work seems invariably to have been imperfectly 
done, or not done at all, the profit has been very great ; and 
it has evidently been the belief of the Legislature that the 
proceeds of the contracts were divided between the contractor 
and the members of the corporation. The new Charter does 
its best to prevent these frauds; but we understand that it 
has only rendered them slightly more difficult than before. At 
the present moment, the Mayor of New York and one or two 
subordinate functionaries are said to be engaged, without 
much prospect of success, in trying to defeat a conspiracy 
against the public purse yet more outrageous than any which 
has heretofore been attempted. 

This state of things is a very natural consequence of 
giving over the disposal of the revenue to the class 
which contributes the smallest part of it. The Democratic 
majority of New York voters look upon the proceeds of 
taxation as a fund existing entirely for their benefit ; and 
they regard the municipal offices to which they elect their 
favourite politicians as so much hard money conferred on 
a deserving servant. The men elected take the electors 
at their word, and openly make what they can out of 
their public position. The result, as we have said, is one 
which bas nothing in it to surprise us, though it is 
exactly the reverse of that which English demagogism 
has the audacity to predict. What, however, may well 
astonish those who do not know the Anglo-Saxon operative 
by actual study, is the character of the persons to whom 
he gives his affections and his vote. Mr. Bricut and his 
friends evidently believe that the chosen representative of a 
constituency which includes large numbers of working-men 
will be a thriving capitalist, who will diminish the taxes, 
economize the expenditure, and sternly withstand a covetous 
and war-loving aristocracy. There is the opposite school of 
alarmists who fear that a Parliament elected by such elec- 
toral bodies will be crowded with Trades’ Unionist agita- 
tors of the stamp of Mr. Porrer. Neither a Bricur nor a 
Porter has, in fact, a chance with the New York demo- 
cracy. The favourite of the Anglo-Saxon operative, when not 
pressed by unusually hard times, is, to use the appropriate 
phrase, a “sporting gent.” The Aldermenand Councillors of New 
York are betting men, racing men, famous patrons of the 
ring, and occasionally performers in it, proprietors of fighting- 
cocks, and heroes of the skittle-ground. Most of them are 
publicans ; and, indeed, the landlord of a public-house which 
is the head-quarters of a sporting circle is, in virtue of his 
position, a leading politician in New York. If Sir G. C. 
Lewis, in addition to the return of five and six-pound occu- 
piers which he has required from the Poor-law officials, 
would obtain some account of the way in which their surplus 
earnings are expended, we should probably find that the 
pursuits and tastes of the working class in towns do not 
greatly differ on the two sides of the Atlantic, and that we 
are on the high road to be governed neither by Bricuts 
nor by Porrers, but by “Argus,” “ Vates,” “ Miles’s Boy,” 
and “ Q in the Corner.” , 
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DIOCLETIAN. 


‘CORRESPONDENCE is said to have been discovered 
by the French Government between a high authority at 
Rome and a person of ecclesiastical eminence in France, and 
in this correspondence the Emperor is familiarly spoken of 
as DiocueTiaN. The pillar of religion, the eldest son of the 
Church, the pious hero of Brittany, is now considered to be 
aptly described by the name of the most famous and merci- 
less of heathen persecutors. On the other hand, the J mperial 
Government is firm in its determination to keep from the eyes 
of newspaper readers those open denunciations of its policy 
which take the form of episcopal charges. A second announce- 
ment has appeared in the AMonitewr, intimating that 
Di0cLeTiAN cannot permit tle faithful to placard the Ca- 
pitol with distinct announcements that he is the Man of 
Sin. It is true that the language of these pastoral fulmina- 
tions is apparently loyal. The most complete confidence is 
expressed in the Emperor, but then a prayer is added that 
he may be kept in the right road, and nothing is easier than 
to word a prayer so as to convey the impression that it can 
searcely be expected to take effect. Both the secret and the 
open method of attack are conceived in the thorough spirit 
of ecclesiastical partisanship. The indirect form of abuse 
which consists in a prayer that an adversary may be preserved 
from holding the opinions he notoriously maintains is an 
old weapon of theological offence, and nothing gives a keener 
relish to the confidential communications of an ecclesiastical 
party than the use ofsome secret and mysterious term of 
overwhelming reproach, which, although they keep it to them- 
selves, they think could at any moment be launched to 
annihilate an enemy. These little things are really 
signs of some importance. They show how largely and 
how bitterly the priestly party is set against the Emperor, 
It was to be expected that the French clergy would oppose 
the Italian war, but any ordinary condemnation of the 
Emperor's policy might have been set down as merely a 
piece of official duty which they performed without really 
caring about it. But prayers for an Emperor in whom 
they profess entire confidence, and whom they secretly 
designate by the name of a bloodthirsty Roman, show that 
the bitterness of party has been really aroused. The 
priests may try to use the Empgror, and the Eureror may 
try to use the priests ; but the extent of the breach between 
them may be judged of by the pettiness of the malignity 
it has provoked. These sacerdotal lambs are not henceforth 
likely to lie down very trustingly with such a dangerous 
lion as DiocLETIAN. 

In troubled times, and especially when the trouble lies so 
near its own door as at present, Roman Catholicism appears 
leas and less in the shape of a creed, and more and more in 
the shape of a political party. Perhaps this transmutation 
is not wholly unfavourable to Diocietian. In a country 
like England, we may be sure that it is a serious disadvantage 
for Romanism to assume the exclusively political form. 
When things are quiet—when we forget the secret sorrows 
ef Continental nations, or fix our attention only on the 
superficial brilliancy of the position which the Church 
has attained in the two Catholic Empires—the political side 
of Romanism seems immaterial or non-existent, and its 
secular station is imposing and attractive rather than dis- 
couraging. Weare left to think of it asa creed, and although 
fortunately most Englishmen can go on well enough with 
only an approximate attainment of theological certainty, yet 
the wish for a definite end of difficulties is so strong in the 
human heart that, at some period or other, Romanism passes 
before the imagination of many thinkers invested with colours 
of ideal brightness. Nothing recals a layman more com- 
pletely to his senses on this head than to have the considera- 
tion pressed on him, that Romanism involves adherence 
to a particular political party. Theological specula- 
tion is nipped in the bud when it is discovered that, 
practieally, the speculation is to end in the maintenance 
of the contemptible government that has weighed like a 
nightmare on the Legations. There are many things of which 
we can never be sure in this world ; but we can be sure that 
our want of religious certainty ought never to induce us to 
long for the restoration of Austrian satellites in Central Italy. 
Abroad, the same feeling cannot fail to operate widely. Un- 
questionably, the political party of the priests is a very strong 
party. Even the School of the Prophets allow that “ the 
“ dregs of Catholicism still exist.” But the less prominently 
this party is brought forward as a party, the more suc- 


cessful it is. In Austria, for instance, the last ten years | 


have seen the establishment of the Concordat, and they 
have also seen a great increase of devotion in the higher circles 
of Vienna. Now that circumstances have distinctly raised 
the political side of Romanism into prominence, and thrown 
its religious side into the shade, the Jesuits are said to be 
losing ground, and the Scuruuer festival has been used as a de- 
monstration, not only of German pride, but of opposition to 
the more rigid ecclesiastical party. It is probable that the 
same thing will happen in France. Although the social power 
of the French priests is very formidable, the more distinctly 
their party is marked off, the less will wavering Frenchmen 
be inclined to belong to it. There are many who are disin- 
clined to rebel against the domineering, or to resist the 
teaching, of these ecclesiastical overseers, but who cannot 
bring themselves to be the champions of the Mortara abduc- 
tion, and of the reign of ANTONELLI over the Legations, or 
to make common cause with the conductors of the DiocLeTiaN 
correspondence. 

The Papacy would be so much more powerful if it were 
not bound up in this strict intimacy with the reactionary 
party, and if it did not shock Europe with the scandals of 
its temporal administration, that we may be tempted to 
wonder why it chooses every year more distinctly a political 
as opposed to a religious footing. Probably its wisest cham- 
pions are fully aware what would be the better course to 
take if choice were really open to them. But, as it is, a 
political character is forced on the Papacy by its supporters. 
The Catholic priesthood becomes daily more and more Ultra- 
montane ; and the meaning of Ultramontanism is, that the 
priest looks to his spiritual head for guidance in all secular 
matters. In France, this progress of Ultramontanism has 
been greatly facilitated by the relation which the clergy there 
occupy towards the State. They are excluded from any 
participation in political affairs. There is now nothing of 
that intervention of priests in the administration which was 
so conspicuous a feature of the period of the Restoration. The 
State supports them, but it makes them, in a thousand ways, 
feel the obligation it confers. Excluded from the general 
movement of the nation, no longer possessing a status like that 
which they enjoyed under the old régime, and forced into an 
attitude of irritating dependence, they look for a political 
life and a compensating triumph in their communication 
with Rome. They claim to share in the activity and the 
conscious strength of a great political party, and the Papacy 
is thus obliged to make its temporal power the pivot of its 
dealings with the clergy, and to seek in the reactionists of 
every country its allies. The adoption of this policy, and 
the ministering to this longing on the part of the clergy for 
a temporal redress to balance its temporal humiliations, 
is the price at which the Papacy purchases the slavish 
submissiveness and utter prostration of intellect in 
all matters of doctrine that distinguish the shepherds 
of its flocks in modern days. It is in a position some- 
thing resembling that of the Conservative party in Eng- 
land at the present moment. Disgusted at their ex- 
clusion from power, the followers of Lord Dersy and Mr. 
Disrak.i are ready to vote for anything, to repeal anything, 
to enact anything—to go for the Jews or against them—to 
promote democratic reform or to oppose it—provided only 
that the party is kept together, that money is freely spent, 
elections hotly contested, and the prospect of the sweets of 
office fairly opened. Principles are left to the leaders, and 
only an escape from political humiliation is thought of. 
When men are in this mood they naturally strive to console 
and excite each other by furious abuse of their opponents, 
and the partisans of the Papacy will probably talk of this 
Diocletian correspondence with much the same exultation 
that marked the language of Conservatives after Mr. Drs- 
RAEL! had made his famous speech at Slough. 


JAMES’S COUNTERBLAST. 


R. EDWIN JAMES, Q.C., is undergoing a not en- 
i viable servitude to the electors of Marylebone. One 
cannot exactly liken him to the tricksy Ariel in bondage 
to Prospero ; but there is another creation of SHaksPeaRE 
who served the same master, and whose aches, cramps, and 
pinches are perhaps not unlike the sufferings ofour popular Vist 
Prius leader. As a lawyer, it cannot have been pleasant to 
him to sign the most grotesque legal opinion which has been 
given to the world these dozen years. As a man of taste, 
nov' perhaps over-fond of unremuuerative labour, it cannot 
be agreeable to write answers to correspondents on the 
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scale demanded from a metropolitan member. As a person 
of shrewd sense, with a tolerable knowledge of human 
nature, it must have outraged his feelings to have to 
suggest such a remedy for electoral corruption as that which 
has just been submitted by him to Marylebone criticism. 
Mr. E. James’s Bill against Bribery and Corruption has 
just been published by the Marylebone Mercury, a journal 
which we confess we quote at second-hand. The pro- 
posed measure comprises, and indeed consists chiefly of, 
an oath to be taken by members of Parliament. A 
third of a column of the smallest print is filled with 
the text of this asseveration, which makes the swearer 
declare that he has not been guilty of bribery or 
intimidation, in language so diffuse and intricate that 
it can only be compared to the verbiage of an attorney's 
clerk trying his hand for the first time at conveyancing. 
And this precious safeguard against corruption comes from 
the hand of the person who probably understands the effi- 
cacy of oaths better than any other man in England—of the 
advocate who acquired public notoriety through the auda- 
cious persuasions which were apparently meant to induce 
the jury who tried Bernarp to break through the most 
solemn oath which an Englishman can take. 

The partisans of the Ballot are up in arms against Mr. 
James and his Bill. This is a trick of the enemy, they say. 
It is treachery to pretend that anything can prevent bribery 
except secret voting. We notice the controversy, which is 
raging in the columns of the penny press, because it 
throws light on the false principles by which our political 
charlatans propose to encounter corruption. Every one of 
their expedients does a serious injury to innocent and 
honourable men, in erder that persons of lax morality may 
be preserved from temptation or weaned from misconduct. 
Mr. James proposes to burden the conscience of the entire 
House of Commons rather than address himself by any 
direct method to the punishment of bribery. There is 
scarcely anybody whose character would not be deteriorated 
by periodically taking so searching an oath as that which the 
Bill imposes. Men of one stamp would swallow it without a 
minute's reflection. Another class would attenuate it by casu- 
istical refinements. A third, and probably the largest, would 
suffer genuine pain through the doubts it must inspire before 
it is taken, and the misgivings it must entail after it has been 
sworn. In each of these cases, the moral character would be 
the worse for the experiment tried on it, and a large num- 
ber of innocent people would suffer for a few guilty. The 
vice of the Ballot is exceedingly similar. Unbribed and 
unbribable voters, whose rights seem altogether forgotten by 
Mr. Berke ey and his friends, have to suffer a real wrong in 
order that the corrupt may be dodged into purity. It 
is always a real wrong to be compelled to refrain from 
a perfectly innocent act because the jax principles or feeble 
character of somebody else make the act a stumbling-block 


. to his weakness. It would be a hardship to be legislatively 
prohibited from carrying a pocket-handkerchief because cam-; 


bric is so tempting to pickpockets. It is an injury to be 
debarred by Act of Parliament from drinking a glass of wine 
on the ground that other persons cannot come near alcoholic 
liquor without bestializing themselves with it. It is a 
wrong to an honest and earnest politician to forbid his giving 
his vote in the light of day because others are so sure to sell 
themselves that they can only be protected by facilities for 
betraying their purchaser. Indeed, for that matter, the in- 
corrupt voter would probably be exposed to1nuch more tangible 
inconveniences than this through a system of secret voting. 
The Ballot, it should be recollected, is expressly designed to 
enable the dishonest elector to falsify his promises and cheat 
the candidate to whom they are given. It is a patent machine 
for the manufacture of treachery. Who, then, we should like to 
know, will guarantee the unbribed elector against the impu- 
tation of bad faith to his party? Who will warrant that 
factious malignity or personal enmity will not make it a 
common charge that So-and-so has promised one way and 
voted another? If party passions can egg men on to the 
petty personal annoyances and insults which the late 
Norwich inquiry shows to be habitually offered by Blue to 
Yellow, and by Yellow to Blue, it is scarcely possible 
that the vast opportunities for calumny furnished by 
the Ballot system will be neglected when it is once 
established. It is precisely the fear of such slanders 
which has caused the fuilure of the Ballot in America. The 
electors are there so eager to demonstrate their allegiance to 
their party, and so much afraid of being charged with 
betraying it, that.they insist on letting it be seen how 


they vote; and experience proves that, when they have 
conceived this wish, they cannot be prevented from in- 
dulging it. 

It is clear that Mr. James and the Ballot people will go 
any length in hazarding propositions and inventing systems 
rather than admit the true inference from the prevalence of 
corruption. Mr. Jamrs is evidently one of those moralists 
who, in a transaction of bribery, contend that all the iniquity 
is on the side of the briber. The argument is exactly like 
one which was current a couple of years ago as to the rela- 
tions of the sexes, and which had such success for a while 
that it seemed to persuade “One More Unfortunate” that 
she and her sort were only not called virtuous through a 
perversion of language. We cannot certainly be surprised 
that the advocates of this theory see nothing in the corrup- 
tion of a particular class of voters which shows the compara- 
tive unfitness of that class for the enjvyment of the sufirage. 
Yet, demagogues and Mr. BerkreLey apart, one would 
think it pretty plain to all that if the poorer voters (and 
they only) are accessible to bribery, the poorer voters 
have not intelligence euough or earnestness enough to set a 
proper value on their votes. Ifa man sells his vote for ten 
pounds, is it not the immediate inference that political ques- 
tions are so uninteresting to him that he does not care so 
much for his share in deciding them as for ten pounds in his 
pocket? The reason for shutting the eyes to so simple a 
truth is obvious enough. It interferes with demagogic 
projects for extending the suffrage. Suffrage Reformers 
find it, of course, convenient to assume that, outside the pale 
of the franchise, there is a crowd of eager expectant ope- 
ratives waiting anxiously to be let in. Meanwhile, the only 
fact relevant to the subject which is known to anybody is, 
that corruptibility is the characteristic vice of the class of 
existing voters which most nearly resembles the class 
knocking for admittance. Let them in, and votes may 
possibly cease to be sold through their no Jonger possessing 
any money value. It remains to be seen whether a privilege 
so lightly valued will not be tossed away by the owner for a 
momentary crotchet, for an inflammatory speech, or for a 
glass or two of beer at a popular public-house. 


GENERAL GARIBALDI. 


ENERAL GARIBALDT has laid down his command, 

and has ceased to be the central figure in the little knot 
of patriots who give life and unity to the Italian cause. The 
national flag has lost its standard-bearer, and political parties 
have lost what they could ill afford to lose—an honest man. 
Since the conclusion of the peace of Villafranca, he has done 
good service for the cause of Italian independence. By 
the magical influence of his name a national army of volun- 
teers has been raised, and men of every sentiment have 
been combined under one banner. His sincerity and deter- 
mination have given a character of manliness and candour 
to the movement for freedom, and, at a crisis when doubt 
and apprehension were prevalent, guaranteed one arm 
and one heart that could implicitly be trusted. Fainter 
spirits might have faltered in the presence of the difficulties 
with which he has been contending. In a few months 
Italian feeling has exhausted all the possible alternations of 
hope and depression, according to the various changes of 
the political sky, and the various moods to which southern 
temperament is prone. Naturally passionate and enthu- 
siastic, the Italians are undergoing an ordeal of political 
suspense. Their tendency to gloomy fits of suspicion has 
been sorely tried by a period of perpetual foreign intrigue. 
They have had to fight a weary diplomatic war, in which vic- 
tory never seemed certain, and often almost impossible. Under 
these circumstances—haffled, thwarted, and apparently at 
last deserted—many a leader might have flung up his thank- 
less office in a moment of true Italian impatience. Let 
us believe it is not thus that General GarrsaLpr has 
resigned. If his parting manifesto exhibits some un- 
statesmanlike irritation—if there is a sting in his 
farewell, we need not therefore infer that irritation 
alone prompted his late step. He withdraws, not 
without vexation, but not because of vexation. The 
European world will concede to his known probity and 
patience the tribute they deserve, by assigning to better 
motives the measure he has felt it his duty to adopt, and 
admitting that whatever has been done, has not at least 
been done because General GaxiBaLpi despairs of the 
republic, 
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His retirement is, without doubt, an immense relief to 
the French and Austrian Governments, as it is a heavy 
discouragement to the volunteer movement in Central Italy. 
It could be no very pleasing sight to the two Cabinets 
whose views are diametrically opposed to all idea of 
Italian centralization, to see the unity of Italy asserted 
by a man of soldier-like and straightforward genius. Con- 
gresses might meet and decide and part again, and Gari- 
BALDI might have failed to be convinced of the propriety 
of submitting to their decrees. As a national chief, he 
was too simple to be converted by the missionary efforts 
of France, and too strong to be overlooked in a calculation 
of contingencies. While he remained at the head of the 
military organization of the Duchies, all diplomatic solu- 
tion of their fate might have been insufficient without 
direct intervention, and even intervention been hazard- 
ous. He represented the armed national will of Italy, at 
a time when it was deemed desirable that Italy should have 
no will at all, far less a stubborn champion to uphold it. 
Macutave ut himself would have found a troublesome ob- 
stacle in a man like this. The obstacle has been re- 
moved. The work of the threatened Congress is so far 
simplified. Yet while statesmen of the Metrernicu school, 
and the enemies of Italian liberty in general, regard with 
satisfaction his opportune abdication, it would be idle to 
deny that some real dangers have been lessened by it. 
General Garipatpr has shown all the qualities requisite for 
an able and honest guerilla captain, and some which would 
lead us to imagine that he is fitted for the highest military 
command. But national independence cannot always be 
taken by storm. So long as Central Italy has no great poli- 
tician at the helm, the duties of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the national army are arduous and responsible, For their 
discharge diplomatic foresight is quite as indispensable as 
indomitable. valour. Few would wish to see the destinies 
of the country at the mercy of the most honest captain of 
legionaries in the world. At the present moment a civil 
war in Italy would be a European disaster. Any distinct 
revolutionary movement would be equally deplorable. 
Under the rule of General Garteatpr both were pos- 
sible, and even probable. Personally attached to the 
House of Savoy, and to its reigning representative, he was 
also bound by ties of sympathy and friendship to the 
leaders of the Mazzrnt party. He had proclaimed his inten- 
tion of assisting the regiments of the Romagna against the 
mercenaries of the Porr, was preparing to mass his troops 
upon the Roman frontier, and was said to contemplate, at 
no distant period, a move into the Abruzzi. A conflict 
between the Republican and the Papal armies must in- 
evitably entail the gravest consequences. Nor is the 
strength of the kingdom of Naples to be underrated. 
With an army of 100,000 men, and no inconsiderable 
fleet, King Ferrpivanp rules over a people whom long 
habit, rural isolation, and priestly influence have rendered 
uaripe for liberty. In a trial of arms his forces might even 
prove a match for Piedmont and the rest of Italy together. 
Were they ranged under the common flag of independence, no 
Congress would be needed to seal the charter of Italian 
freedom. But so long as the policy of Naples is dictated by 
sacerdotal reactionists, so long she is a formidable enemy to 
the liberai cause. General GarrBacpr'’s life has made him 
more capable of weighing the chances of a battle, than of 
estimating the possible eventualities of a political act. He 
has not been measured in his language, and he might have 
been precipitate in action. ‘The speeches and the known 
views of the gallant soldier rendered his official position a 
menace to Naples and to Rome. In an hour of explosive 
enthusiasm his friends might have committed him to unwise 
measures. With all its disadvantages his temporary exile 
diminishes not a little the likelihood of internecine strife. It 
is a blow, but it is a blow which is not so fatal to Italy as 
the prolonged absence of Count Cavour from the arena of 
politics. 

It is tolerably certain that moderate and prudent men in 
Central Italy itself, while recognising to the full General 
GaRIBALDI’s noble and heroic services, and even counting on 
his sword as one of the reliable securities for Italy’s ultimate 
independence, are content to see him relinquish for the time 
his military office. The exact nature of the pressure which 
has been brought to bear upon him is known only to those 
immediately concerned. Foreign negotiations may have been 
fortified by local jealousies, and both together employed to 
effect the same object. For its own sake the Sardinian 
Cabinet perhaps desired and even urged his resignation. 


Yet rumour says that his sudden consent took them partly 
by surprise. The Tuscan Provisional Government appear 
to lave acquiesced in, if not to have suggested, the 
expediency of the step. But nothing except motives 
of extreme gravity can have induced so resolute a pa- 
triot to abandon so important a post. At a distance 
from the scene of action, with inadequate and possibly 
inaccurate information, it is not easy to do more than 
speculate on the secret causes of many anevent. We cannot 
lift the curtain even of contemporary history, and trace the 
ramifications of machination and intrigue which complicate 
the position, and no doubt embarrass the movement of actors 
on the political stage. But the abdication of GarIsaLpr, 
and the appointment of an Italian Regent, are synchronous 
occurrences, and perhaps not merely synchronous. Well- 
wishers to the national cause will hope that what the prin- 
ciple of Italian unity loses in GARIBALDI may be repaired 
by the accession of Buoncompacni. But it is not possible 
to be sanguine as to the future. The pliability of the cha- 
racter of Sardinia’s new delegate, and the uncertain tenure 
upon which he holds his office, do not warrant us in 
expecting from him the vigour which GartBaLpi contri- 
buted to the counsels of Central Italy. The unconstitu- 
tional manner in which he has been designated for his 
vicarious post is of itself a contretemps. It is an awkward 
recognition of the understanding, which in the course of 
centuries has become habitual in Europe, and which 
the stipulations of Villafranca sanctioned in an evil hour, 
that the affairs of Italy are to be managed for her. If 
it is time that these traditions of the past should be broken, 
the choice of a substitute for the Prince Carignan might 
with much wisdom have been left to the national assemblies 
themselves. 

Removed for the present from active participation in passing 
events, General GArIBALDi has joined that noble company of 
spectators who have been compelled by cruel misadventure 
to stand aloof, and watch from a little distance their country’s 
struggles for emancipation. Gathered in little groups 
throughout the habitable globe, hundreds of involuntary 
exiles are looking wistfully towards Italy, and waiting for 
the advent of brighter days, as many a wandering worshipper 
turns his eyes and thoughts in the direction of his Holy 
City, and longs for the promised epoch of restoration. Like 
the beacon-fires that heralded the fall of Troy, the news of 
Italy’s deliverance will flash round many a sea, and commu- 
nicate the contagion of joy from frontier to frontier, and 
from continent to island. ‘The return of the absentees may 
be near at hand, orit may be far. But should the time arrive 
for Italy to rouse herself for efforts and for sacrifices, when a 
combined national movement becomes inevitable, the absen- 
tees will be absentees no longer. It will then be found that 
GARIBALDI and many of his less fortunate competitors are 
not lost to their common country. 


JOHN BULL 


(= national nickname is perhaps more widely identified 
with the English people than any of the other manifestations 
of our character, unless, indeed, it be our national oath. Not 
only is it true that to Frenchmen, Germans, and Americans the 
people of England are collectively known as John Bull, but the 
name is felt to give a real and curious insight into the character of 
those whom it is intended to describe. icknames, like carica- 
tures, are worthless unless they are humorous; but, if they are 
humorous, their value is out of all proportion to their ostensible 
importance. Under certain limitations, it is perfectly true to say 
that the most elaborate treatise teaches us less than areally good 
nickname or caricature. Indeed, one of the most popular of 
contemporary writers—Mr. Carlyle—has constructed an entire 
theory of literature upon this principle. His habit of insisting 
upon the necessity of having an eye instead of mere spectacles— 
of “looking into the soul” of things and men, and of painting his 
characters instead of describing them—are all ways of indicating 
that real knowledge of mankind is derived rather from the ima- 
gination than from the understanding. ‘That this habit gives 
wonderful life and power to his writings is unquestionable. 
Robespierre aud Danton, Johnson, Walter Scott, Frederick the 
Great, and his father are all represented by him in a thoroughly 
pictoriai manner, and each portrait seems to live and move; but 
the question always remains, whether the picture is as like the 
original as it is like some original—whether the person pro- 
duced, who is unquestionably a real, living man, is the 
same person who originally passed under his name. That 
a real Mirabeau did actually live and die in the latter part of 
the last century in France, is undoubtedly true. * That there is 
in Mr. Carlyle’s writings a real living Mirabeau, claiming to be 
the same person, is equally true; but whether that claim is. 
well-founded, is quite a different question. Sculptors some-. 
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times say that they find their statues in the block, and they 
certainly do find something; but they do not always find the 
particular thing for which they look. It is the same in the 
case of all pace nicknames. They embody a vivid con- 
ception of the persons to whom they are applied; but it is 
not always a true, and seldom or never a complete one. No 
one who has read Sydney Smith’s controversy with the late 
Bishop of Gloucester ever thinks of that respectable prelate 
except as “Simon;” and though the name itself is not only 
inoffensive, but apostolic, it does convey a sort of image of the 
man to whom it was applied which invests him with a very dis- 
tinct and rather pungent individuality even in the minds of those 
who never saw him. It would, however, be a great mistake to 
suppose that Dr. Monk had not more in him than a fitness for 
the name of Simon, or even that there were not elements in 
his character which were in no way related to that unlucky 
Christian name. 


Such being the strength and the weakness of nicknames, what 
are the limitations under which the name of John Bull may be 
taken as an account of the English people? Every one knows 
what John Bull is, and at the present day, at all events, every 

rint-shop will afford abundant evidence upon the subject. John 

ull is a huge, thick-set yeoman, dressed in a cut-away coat and 
leather breeches, and a pair of top-bools. Beef and beer are his 
diet, and he never stirs without a huge cudgel in his hand and an 
enormous bulldog at his heels. All this is a humorous way of 
expressing the sentiment that we Englishmen are a straight- 
forward, hearty race, paying our way and caring for nobody— 
that we are the most determined and strong-willed of mankind— 
that we love substance, and suspect, and even dislike, external 
show—that we please ourselves, with perfect indifference to the 
opinions of others—and that we habitually regard the world in 
which we live with a certain hearty, but surly, geniality and good 
humour. That there is a certain rollicking resemblance to English 
society in this portrait is no doubt quite true; and, indeed, the 
strongest lines of the English national character are so broad and 
plain that it would be almost impossible for any hand, however 
unskilful or inexperienced, to fail entirely to reproduce them. But 
it is impossible to sum up in any single ideal personage so large 
a matter as the character of a great nation; and though the con- 
ventional John Bull is a person whom most Englishmen would 
like, and whom a large number of us would resemble in several 
points, there is a vast deal more to be said of the country than 
is expressed in those emphatic monosyllables. 

The principal points of resemblance between the caricature 
and the original are the determination, the force, and the invin- 
cible tenacity (in relation to which bull must be interpreted to 
mean bull-dog) which the caricature reflects, ani which the 
nation unquestionably possesses; and these are just the sort of 
broad characteristics which it is impossible to overlook. On the 
other hand, the independence of mind which is found in John Bull 
is found in the generality of Englishmen, only sub modo. The geni- 
ality—to use a distasteful word not easily paraphrased or replaced 
—is by no means universal amongst us, and there are a variety of 
other important features of the national character respecting 
which the caricature is entirely silent. The John Bull view of 
the English character assumes, like all other nicknames, that the 
groundwork of the character is given. The typical person is 
supposed to have chosen and entered on his path in life. He is 
no longer young, either in mind or body, but has fixed principles 
upon the subjects which come in his way, and is compied in 

reducing them to practice. This excludes what is, in one sense, 
the most important part of a man’s life; for the determination, 
conscious or unconscious, of the objects for which, and of the 
principles on which, we are to live, is by far the most important 
roblem which we ever have to entertain. A man fairly 
aunched on the affairs of the world may be as determined and 
decisive as possible, and yet, in the weightier matter of forming 
his general conception of life and adopting the principles by 
which it is to be worked out, he may be the most puny, common- 
0 and gregarious of mankind. In order to decide whether the 
nglish nation really possesses that sturdy independence which 
is usually ascribed to it, it is necessary to keep this distinction in 
view ; and we fear that though there can be no doubt of the fact 
that Englishmen fairly embarked on almost any pursuit usually 
act with great vigour on their own judgment, Sf exercise that 
judgment with great spirit, they are far from being equally inde- 
pendent and original in the formation of their characters and in 
the adoption of their principles. It may seem paradoxical to say 
so, but it is nevertheless true, that the great energy of the na- 
tional character in the one direction contributes powerfully to 
enfeeble its development in the other. ‘he development of the 
special powers by which originality and independence of mind 
on the large scale are secured must take place in the early stages 
of life, or not at all; and it requires a training which parents are 
not very likely to give, if their own minds are absorbed in the 
energetic prosecution of the common affairs of life. With 
very rare exceptions, such occupations are not only in- 
consistent with leisure and reflectiveness, but are, in a sense, 
adverse to them. A busy, active man of business likes to see his 
boy work while he works and play while he plays, but he cannot 
bear to see him think, or, as he usually calls it, dream and loiter. 
Yet meditation, solitude, and reflection are absolutely indis- 
pensable, not only to richness and beauty of character, but to 
energy in all the higher spheres of action; and there seems to be 


much reason to fear that the minority of really thoughtful persons, 
whose minds are habitually turned to the higher regions of re- 
flection and feeling, is in the present state of society weaker and 
smaller than usual. If this is so, itis a great deduction from the 
general sturdiness and independence of the national character, 
for it shows that those qualities are characteristic only of its 
lower functions. 


The conception of John Bull entirely omits one very important 
feature of English thought closely related to its alleged inde- 
pendence. The suggestion implied in the caricature is that 
speculation and theory are all nonsense, and that John Bull is a 
man of action who despises such things. If it were possible to 
tie a shoe or to add up a butcher's bill without thought and with- 
out theory, there might be something in this; but as Englishmen 
in general are not absolute idiots, it is a mistake to suppose that, 
as a nation, we reject the use of our reason, and confine ourselves 
to the indulgence of our passions. The truth is, that inas- 
much as we live in a very old and highly complicated state of 
society, and inasmuch as the most intelligent part of the 
community receives an education which, with all its defects, is, 
as far as it goes, perhaps the most searching and thorough 
in the world, educated Sndidnees have an exceedingly high 
standard of the kind and degree of proof by which their assent 
is to be commanded. The restless energy of character which 
belongs to almost all of us in one form or another, fastens 
the attention of those who think at all to the great subjects 
of speculation—to theology, to politics, and to science, but 
especially to the two first. It follows from the combina- 
tion of a determination to think upon these subjects, with 
the habit of requiring proof of the most substantial and 
convincing kind as a condition of assent to what is said 
about them, that there is amongst the educated classes 
of this country an amount of doubt, of suspension of opinion, of 
dissatisfaction with every sort of established creed—and, above 
all, of aversion to every opinion which sets up for being better or 
newer than its neighbours—which would immeasurably surprise 
those who are acquainted only with the calm indifference of man- 
ner which fits every educated Englishman like his skin. To men 
of active habits this state of mind is not agreeable. It irritates 
them to see persons of inferior attainments proceeding on their 
course of life with confidence, whilst steady and consistent con- 
duct is made greatly more difficult for themselves by their 
sense of the insecurity of the foundations of many of the 
opinions on which they are compelled habitually to act; 
and the combination of these feelings gives rise to a sort of 
orthodox scepticism, which, though extraordinarily characteristic 
of Englishmen, is certainly not included in the conception of 
John Bull. With a strong sense of the difficulties of their own 

osition, and a determination at least equally strong to avoid 
being thrown out of the management of common affairs, edu- 
cated Englishmen are much in the habit of adopting for practical 
purposes principles to which they only half assent, and of acting 
on them with a vigour which proceeds quite as much from 
resentment against their own doubts as from conviction 
of the truth of their own premisses. This can only be recon- 
ciled with the popular view of John Bull by the unpleasant 
assumption that his sturdiness and decision are not altogether 
unaffected. 

What is called geniality is a prominent feature in the ordinary 
conception of John Bull’s character. The word is a new and an 
wlan one; but it may be taken to point to that sort of good 
humour and power of enjoyment which is always asserted to exist 
alongside of the external bluffnessand coldness of English manners. 
English manners, it is admitted, are dry andcold. English habits 
are by no means remarkably social, but nowhere, it is asserted, 
will you find more sincerity, more warmth and depth of feeling, 
or stronger family affections. There isa sort of completeness 
about this representation which is, in itself, suspicious. Nothing 
is more common than to assert the existence of an agreeable 
concealed quality, because, if it existed, it would present a striking 
and effective contrast to a disagreeable apparent one. In novels 
this practice is so common that when a person is introduced who 
behaves with extreme brutality, it is morally certain that, a little 
further on, he will be found to act with romantic generosity. In 
real life people are not made on this plan. Manner is perhaps 
not very strong evidence of character; but, as far as it goes, it 
is evidence of a character in harmony with itself. Whatever 
may be the case in novels, it is certain that in real life a 
harsh and rough manner raises a presumption of a harsh and 
rough disposition, and a cold severe manner is generally 
associated with a cold and severe disposition. This being so, it is 
hardly conceivable that any one should seriously maintain 
that the English are a very joyous people. That we 
have a sort of passion for obtaining what is called “ suc- 
cess "—that is, for producing the sort of results (principally 
external and visible results) towards which our ordinary 
occupations are directed—is perfectly true, and it is also true that 
our views of religion and morality not only justify this temper 
of mind, but make a sort of virtue of it; but this is the charac- 
ter of an ambitious rather than of a joyous people. To an 
Englishman’s mind the choice of Hercules is a choice between 
idleness and energy—between putting out the talents to usury and 
squandering them or hiding them in a napkin. To other taces— 
especially to those which profess the Roman Catholic creed—the 
choice is between pleasure and ascetic piety. The world is either 
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to be enjoyed or to be renounced. We never think of renounc- 
ing it, and seldom try to enjoy it. 

Even with respect to family life, which is usually spoken of 
as the strongest justification of the genial theory of the English 
character, there is much to be said which is generally left un- 
noticed. Affection, in the sense of an intense interest in the 
welfare of friends and relations, is so universal a characteristic of 
all the great modern nations that its existence here cannot be 
looked upon as specially characteristic of this country ; but if by 
affection is meant positive pleasure in the society of friends and 
relations, it may be questioned whether we are more affectionate 
than our neighbours. It is perfectly true that the heads of 
families in the upper and middle classes of society spend their 
evenings at home instead of going to the theatre or visiting 
their friends; but the lower classes have a perfect passion for 
public-houses, and a certain sluggishness which often accom- 
panies energy has quite as much to do with the domestic habits 
of their social superiors as warmth of family affection. Many 
men pass their evenings with their wives and daughters, not from 
any sentimental reason, but substantially because they prefer 
reading the newspaper drowsily before the fire to taking the 
trouble of going out to gossip after the French fashion. The 
choice is reasonable enough, but it proves little as to affection. 

In many points of view we area less domestic people than 
either Frenchmen or Germans. In this country two families 
never live in one house, nor is it possible to conceive a greater 
readiness than all of us show to give up home, country, friends and 
relations for any enterprise which promises excitement or ad- 
vancement in life. A French family will hang about its native 

lace for generations, putting up with almost any inconvenience 
or the sake of doing so. But when the sons and daughters grow 
up, the members of an English family scatter like a shell when it 
bursts, and though they may retain a hearty mutual good will, 
and a thorough readiness to make sacrifices if necessary for each 
other’s service, they seem to think it a matter of course to go to 
opposite ends of the earth ona moment’s notice. All these points 
are modifications of the geniality and warmth of heart which John 
Bull’s external bluffness is meant to suggest. It should be 
fully understood that the bluffness and gravity are real, and not 
merely external, and thatthe English conception of social rela- 
tions, though not unkind and very strong, is very grave and not 
particularly sweet. 

Some of the most important features in the character of the 
largest class of Englishmen are entirely wanting in John Bull. 
He is always depicted as a yeoman, and he is, in fact, the repre- 
sentative of the well-to-do, independent part of the population. 
He gives but a.very inadequate notion of the character of the 
mass of the population. In the lower, as well as in the middle 
and higher classes of Englishmen, there is abundance of determi- 
nation and energy, and the keenest possible sense of personal 
dignity, except, indeed, where vice or extreme poverty has im- 
paired it; but day labourers and mechanics are extremely gre- 
garious, and have as little desire as they have at present 
aptitude for the exercise of any considerable degree of inde- 
pendence, either of mind or of conduct. They are also a much 
more sensitive and thin-skinned race than a superficial observer 
would suppose. There is no class of men in the world more 
keenly = to ridicule or contempt. They are also more 
excitable than the wealthier classes, and as soon as they begin 
to acquire the rudiments of education they display a rhetorical 
habit of mind which is very unlike the conventional conception 
of John Bull. Nothing can be less like that well-known figure 
than the temper of a set of mechanics assembled to discuss trade 
or politics, or to listen to some popular preacher. The audience 
on such occasions invariably display the passion which is cha- 
racteristic of immature minds for rhetorical fervour combined 
with verbal logic. The relish for shrewd mother wit, plain lan- 
guage, and homely experience is the characteristic of a highly 
cultivated understanding, and, though claimed for the mass of 
Englishmen by the John Bull view of our national character, 
does not really belong to them. 


DON JUAN AT THE ALHAMBRA. 


A PERSON must keep a close eye on the newspapers to 
understand at once what is meant by the announcement 
that Don Juan is at the Alhambra—the names seem so 
exclusively Spanish. But, in fact, the Alhambra is merely a 
show-room in our own Leicester-square, adorned with decora- 
tions more or less Moorish, and Don Juan is a bull. The last 
invention for the amusement of Englishmen is the extraordinary 
performance ofa bull, who has been taught to leap through hoops, 
to hobble round the ring on bent fore knees, and go through other 
ingenious tricks. The es of the show terms it the greatest 
novelty of the age, and boasts of the “ great hit’ which has been 
accomplished by the ‘‘ humorous Yankee trainer” of the animal. 
Competent authority also assures us that the bull is a real bull, 
and will stand any inspection of the marks of distinction b 

which nature separates bulls from other quadrupeds of their kind. 
Apparently the triumph of getting a bull to dance through a hoop 
is considered so high, that deception, we are told, has been for- 
merly called in to supply the deficiencies of art, and a horse 
covered with a bull’s skin has been fraudulently introduced into 
the arena. But now man’s dauntless perseverance has won a new 
triumph over the brute creation, and a genuine bull in his own skin 


really does the longed-for leaps. The humorous trainer and his 
colleagues are naturally proud of their success. They have done 
a difficult and a great thing, and are persuaded that they are very 
fine fellows for having done it. They also calculate that they 
will reap a golden harvest from their patience and ingenuity. 
In the centre of western civilization, in the age of progress and 
general enlightenment, that which really goes to the heart of 
the ordinary man and woman is the sight of the first real bull 
(not a fraudulent bull-skinned horse) that ever leapt through a 
hoop in a circus. 


This new Don Juan accompanies the march of education as 
the slave accompanied the triumphal procession of the Consul. 
He reminds us that we really lift man but a very little above 
his uncivilized state by the appliance of such education as we 
have hitherto been able to give the bulk of our countrymen. 
There are thousands of good and instructive and ennobling tastes 
which the mass of London sight-seers might have, and ought to 
have; but, as a matter of fact, what they care to see is a bull 
plunging through a pink-paper hoop. or does the bull stand 
alone. All our popular amusements have the common charac- 
teristic of silliness and triviality. The theatres are a conspi- 
cuous instance. Melodramas, gorgeous decorations, brilliant 
effects, endless young women in rose-coloured tights, or else broad 
farces, are what really draw. If there is any fun that is popular 
it is a fun like that of Mr. Albert Smith’s Entertainment. How 
intensely the fun wearies that performer himself, and how impos- 
sible he has found it to raise the character of the entertainment, 
he has recently told us. To hear little exaggerated sketches of 
wholly conventional and impossible characters is what the 
audience want. They tyrannize over their entertainer, and insist 
that the old familiar, funny characters shall be found everywhere. 
At the top of Etna, at the bottom of a coal-mine, in the middle 
of the Red Sea, the crowded room that makes the performance 
so lucrative positively demands the presence of the Baby and the 
Engineer and the old black box. Mr. Smith would like to ex- 
ercise his powers of invention, and to give information as well as 
small comedy, but the disbursers of the ticket-money will not 
let him. In the same way, the experiment has been tried 
more than once to start a periodical which shall at once captivate 
and educate the masses. We seem to know by heart the para- 
graph in pe cee which informs us that, although lighter 
matter will not be excluded, an attempt will be made to teach 
wisdom as well as wit, and to go straight to the heart of the 
in After a few numbers, the publication is voted rene 

egins to try to increase its circulation by being light. eek 
by week, or month by month, it gets lighter and lighter, and it is 
soon sucked into the great abyss of comic story-telling. It runs 
off into funny stories about ‘‘ My Aunt’s Umbrella,” “ How 
Uncle Doggins won his Kubber and lost his Heart,” and other 
dreary dabs of facetiousness, written in a sort of infantine 
imitation of Mr. Dickens. ‘The progress of all amusements 
seems downwards. Of course there are many things that are 
called amusements which are popular and flourishing, and yet 
are of a higher character, and are a great improvement on 
anything that was known in old times. Mr. Hullah’s concerts 
and cheap English operas are really a great gain to London, and 
indicate the growth of very good tastes in those who attend them. 
But in hearing music the mind does not exactly set itself to be 
amused. It is only when the wish is distinctly felt for something 
comic, or for some startling novelty of a humorous trainer, that 
the tendency to an increasing triviality in the subjects of in- 
terest begins to show itself. But this is the wish of the great 
mass of half-educated people. They like better than anything, 
to read a funny little imitative story, or to see a performing bull. 
If they pay for amusement, they expect to be amused, and these 
are the sort of things that amuse them. 


The ony indoor amusement which the educated and the unedu- 
cated really enjoy together is the stage. A good play is a treat 
to the rich and to the poor, and good acting is a study to the artist 
and the connoisseur, while it rivets the attention of the multi- 
tude. But good plays and good acting, in spite of the exertions 
and temporary successes of figh-mindsd managers, are becomin, 
rarer every day. The reason appears to as to be, that educate 
do not like mediocre play-acting, and uneducated people 
eep continually making mediocre play-acting more and more me- 
diocre. If at any London theatre we could suddenly have a first- 
rate English actress, she would receive such a welcome and make 
such a fortune as perhaps never fell to the lot of any theatrical 
favourite. 1f there were an Englishwoman who could rival Rachel 
or Ristori, it is difficult to foretell the rapturous admiration that 
would be bestowed on her, and the mountains of gold that would 
be laid at her feet. If we even had something one grade lower, 
and had both persons who could write new and powerful plays, 
and a highly instructed and disciplined corps to act them, the 
amusement once so much in vogue would become again the rage. 
But we cannot expect to have genius when we wish it, and as 
mediocrity does not really satisfy fastidious and highly cultivated 
tastes, the level of porlamett and plays which we can attain 


is left to the control of the mass of play-goers. These are 
really very much the same persons who are attracted by the 
Alhambra bull, and they do not like the amusements of one night 
to rise to a fatiguing level above the amusements of another 
night. They want the titillation of some sort of trivial pleasantry, 
and they want nothing more. Fortunately, there is in the ma- 


nagers of the best theatres a great respect for themselves and their 
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calling, and they do not like, even for the sake of filling the house, 
to accommodate themselves too closely to the humours of the mob; 
but they cannot escape some degree of compliance. There is 
not a single theatre that ventures to abolish or curtail the weari- 
some extravaganzas which possess the stage from Christmas to 
Easter, and yet the excitement of these extravaganzas is very 
much like that of seeing areal performing bull. The Coral Home 
of the Benevolent Mermaids, with its endless draperies of gauze 
and glare of Bengal lights, is only a great novelty, invented by the 
diligent ingenuity of a humorous scene-painter. It is as difficult 
to make a bull dance through a hoop as to knock up the right sort 
of Coral Home; and, although the theatrical spectacle is the 

rettier, it is not so curious. We do not in the least mean to 
Siaens the managers. We do not see how they are to help them- 
selves. They must please their paymasters, and their paymasters 
not only like trivial amusements, but their habit of enjoying 
trivial amusements tends to make the amusements they enjoy 
more and more trivial. 

It would, however, be very unjust to the popular tastes of the 

one me day not to recognise that they have their good side. A 

undred years ago the entertainment derived from the exhibition 
of animals was of a much more coarse and cruel kind. Then Don 
Juan would probably have been baited, and not merely coaxed to 
canter through a series of hoops. The spectacle submitted to the 
public of the Alhambra would, in old days, have been thought 
queer and showy, but very slow and tame. To put the things 
exhibited to open suffering, to revel in the tortures of the brute 
creation, was the amusement that suited the tastes of the 
day, as it even now suits the tastes of the inhabitants of half- 
civilized countries like Spain. Probably Don Juan has not been 
exactly comfortable through the whole period of his trainings. 
He must have had to pass several agitated mornings before he 
got perfect the happy art of shuffling on his fore-knees, and 
nature must have had to be expelled with a fork before he took 
his pink hoops with decorum and precision. But, at any 
rate, the spectators of his finished perfection do not see 
the process through which he has passed. They are not bru- 
talized by familiarity with the pain of a big dumb creature. 
They are perhaps open to the pleasure of thinking their favourite 
has been through some dreadful things in his time, and the glory 
of the bull is doubtless increased by the announcement on the 
playbill, that he ‘‘has vanquished a renowned Matador in 
one of the most desperate struggles ever known in Havannah.” 
But though they respect the bull for having done this, the 
would be shocked if he repeated the performance in England. 
The spread of a certain amount of right feeling, and the edu- 
cating influence of merciful legislation, have made the baited 
bull almost as inuch an impossibility on British soil as the slave. 
We do not think that this is a gain to be despised. In other 
amusements, too, triviality has come hand in hand with a mild 
respectability. The sacredness of the British family is respected 
in the very broadest farce; and, even at a penny gaff, virtue has 
to triumph in the fifth act, or the house is in an uproar. There 
is nothing wrong about the “ Coral Home of the Mermaids,” or 
Mr. Albert Smith’s Entertainment. The only fault to be found 
with trivial amusements is that they are trivial. It is an incon- 
testable, and it is not a despicable, result of what we call civi- 
lization, that it makes men pass from brutality to insipidity. 

We may also take an optimist view of the humorous trainer. 

In an ideal world, we should not devote the time and talents of 
any man to the instruction of a performing bull, but in the real 


’ world there are thousands of occupations neither romantic nor 


noble, and yet opening to a diligent man the field for an activity 
congenial to him. Don Juan’s trainers must, in educating him, 
have exhibited what moralists term a ‘ perseverance worthy of 
a better cause.” To teach a huge unwieldy animal a round 
of orderly performances must call forth unwearied patience 
and the neatest adaptation of means to ends. Not long ago, 
some elephants were exhibited in London, which lay on their 
backs, and, with their feet raised in the air, tossed certain 
triumphant acrobats. As there is a demand for hoop-leaping 
bulls, and for elephants possessed of this art of tossing, and 
as the lives of several human beings are entirely given up to 
satisfying the demand, we may be glad to think of the 
mental —? which the pursuit of training the animals 
promotes, and of the happiness which success in this pur- 
suit brings with it. The mind is occupied and the man is 
happy. He receives the homage of those around him, and few 
human pleasures equal that of being admired by those with 
whom you are thrown in daily contact. To the corps of the 
Alhambra, and to all beast-training circles, this humorous 
trainer is probably a far greater man than Lord Palmerston. If 
he and the man who taught the elephants to lie on their backs 
chanced to meet, we may be sure they would regard each other 
with intense respect, and mix a courteous consideration for each 
other’s claims with a strong conviction of the superiority of their 
respective achievements, exactly as a Ministerial and an Opposition 
leader would meet and regard each other at a friendly and neu- 
tral table. That the pleasures of eminence and the pains by 
which it is procured should be so alike in all ranks is a cheering 
thought. Gertainly there are human evils for which there is no 
earthly compensation,—such as ill-health and want of enough 
food. But among the healthy and the sufliciently-fed, there 
is a much more even distribution of happiness than would 
appear on the surface; and perhaps the happiness of the man 


who first taught a bull to perform in a cireus is not to be 
despised. He must have very pleasant moments sometimes, 
when, after his bull has got lovee the hoops and fore-knee 
shuffling creditably, he goes complacently to bed, and thinks of 
a man who got no further than wrapping a horse in a bull's 
skin. 


HORSE-GUARDS MISSIVES. 


HAT abstraction, the Horse-Guards, of which so much is 

heard and so little known, is beginning to show symptoms 
of vitality, and, like the marble statue of the French philosopher, 
is gradually becoming endowed with moral attributes. The 
delicacy of its moral sense was, in early spring, outraged by the 
commission, by a civilian tailor, of an offence against a law almost 
daily violated by military officers ; and now, in sere autumn, it has 
favoured the public with an illustration of the force of its moral 
indignation. Some few weeks ago, two circulars, emanating 
from the Horse Guards, and following within a few days of each 
other, announced to the world that H.R.H. the General Com- 
manding-in-Chief had a bone to pick with commanding officers 
of regiments and depdts. In the first letter, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge administered a severe rebuke to these officers for the 
manner in which they had conducted the examinations of the 
subalterns under their charge. In the second, he protested 
against the habit, apparently permitted by them, of smoking in 
mess-rooms. 

The genius which can deal with two such different questions— 
which can inquire into the working of a system of examinations 
affecting the rise of an officer in the service, and also stoop to 
cast a stone against the narcotic weed—can, in its wonderful 
versatility, be compared only to the stupendous force of 
the elephant’s trunk, which will at once rend an oak and 
pick up a pin from the ground. We might perhaps have 
been inclined to think that the settlement of the delicate 
question of smoking in the mess-room might have been safely 
left to the good taste of commanding officers of regiments, 
without calling for the interference of the supreme wmilitary 
authority. We had, perhaps somewhat mistakenly, supposed 
that officers were not schoolboys requiring rules to be laid 
down regarding the minutie of every-day life. Most gentle- 
men object to the smell of a cigar in their dining-rooms, but if a 
man is singular enough to approve of it, we scarcely see why he 
should not be allowed to iadulge hig fancy. The Duke of , Aon 
bridge, however, thinks otherwise ; and doubtless many a stern 
paterfamilias will feel an inward thrill of joy at finding that the 
“‘ disgusting habit” of smoking is discountenanced by no less a 

rsonage than the Commander-in-Chief of the British army. 
The Dean of Carlisle, too, will rejoice to find that he is no longer 
alone in his crusade against tobacco, and will be able to boast 
that he has enlisted a Royal Duke among his followers. 


But the bitterest vials of the Commander-in-Chief’s wrath are 
poured out against those commanding officers who have failed to 
assist him in his pet scheme for the examination of subalterns 
prior to promotion. On the 29th of last November, a general 
order was promulgated, making various alterations in the system 
of examinations then in existence, and directing that for the 
future every cornet or ensign was to be examined as to his fitness 
for promotion before the expiration of eight months after his 
joining his regiment, even though there should, at the time, be 
no vacancy in the list of lieutenants. A programme of the subjects 
in which a young officer was expected to prove his qualifications 
was appended to the order, and a special provision was made 
that the examinations were to be conducted by a board of field 
officers, who were on no account to be members of the same 
regiment as the candidate. It is true that, even before that 
period, it was necessary for all officers below the rank of captain 
to undergo an examination previous to promotion to a higher 
rank ; but this examination had been conducted merely by officers 
of their own regiment, which of course left the door open to nume- 
rous abuses, while the requirements exacted were not of a suf- 
ficiently practical nature. It was with the view of rectifying these 
deficiencies, but more especially for the purpose of abolishing 
the regimental character of the examinations, and of instituting 
a compulsory test of proficiency to be passed by all officers after 
a certain length of service, that the new order was issued. 
The object of the regulation directing that an examination 
was to be passed by all officers after eight months’ service 
was to prevent the early portion, at least, of a cornet’s or 
ensign’s existence from being spent in idleness; and a dis- 
tinct order was given that, in every instance in which a youn 
oflicer failed to qualify himself for promotion within the eoneihed 
period, a report of the case was to be made to the Commander-in- 
Chief. A hope was expressed that the subalterns of the army 
would see the necessity of using their utmost exertions to acquire 
a knowledge of their professional duties; and, as a further in- 
ducement to diligence, it was stated that the Commander-in- 
Chief would not hesitate to promote those who might have passed 
the required examination in the place of the idle and incompetent. 
It was also pointed out to be the imperative duty of commanding 
officers to pay close attention to the instruction of young officers, 
and that for the performance of this duty the Commander-in- 
Chief would hold them responsible. It was evidently with con- 
siderable anxiety that the Duke of Cambridge watched the 


development of his new scheme. As is the love of parents for 
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their children, or of poets for the effusions of their muse, so, 
doubtless, was the affection of his Royal Highness for his well- 
matured examination system. But we grieve to say that the pet 
bantling has been strangled almost in the very birth. Subalterns 
have not realized the anxious hopes expressed regarding them ; 
and commanding officers have failed in fulfilling the duty de- 
manded of them. It appears that, though the general order to 
which we have referred appeared nearly twelve months ago, in 
some corps no examinations of young officers have yet taken 

lace; while in others, where they have been held, they have 
Soon improperly conducted. Sometimes the questions put tothe 
candidate have been irrelevant or ill calculated to test his quali- 
fications—at other times no notice has been taken by the Board 
of inaccuracy in the answers given to the questions. At one 
time it is the candidates who are found fault with, at another the 
examiners ; and not unfrequently both candidates and examiners 
alike fall beneath the censor’s lash—the complete ignorance of the 
former being only equalled by the extraordinary want of intelli- 
gence in the latter. No wonder that this state of things—in which 
the blind have led the blind, and both have very evidently 
fallen into the ditch—has called forth the wrath of the 
Commander-in-Chief, who, in pretty severe terms, calls the 
commanding officers of regiments to task for their want 
of co-operation with his wishes and of attention to his orders. 
And on this point, at least, we may be pretty sure that the Duke 
of Cambridge will have the public opinion of the country 
in his favour. No ground can oe assigned for the exemption of 
military officers from a proper acquaintance with their pro- 
fessional duties. There is no more reason that an ensign should 
be promoted to a lieutenancy than that a merchant’s clerk should 
have his salary raised, unless he shows a fitness for his work. 
And upon whom can the Commander-in-Chief more properly 
reckon for assistance in demanding from young officers a study of 
the duties of their profession than upon those under whose com- 
mand these officers are placed ? 


Notwithstanding, however, a high sense of the importance of 
= education to military officers, we must confess to a 
urking sympathy with the rebuked colonels. No doubt they 
are naughty boys, and as such have received a fitting repri- 
mand; but the misbehaviour of children may sometimes be 
ascribed to the faulty manner in which they have been brought 
up. It must be remembered that the commanding-officers of 
regiments belong to a day when professional knowledge was con- 
sidered of little avail to an officer, and have been brought up in 
the idea that what is wanted for promotion in the army is not 
merit, but money. They for the most part belong to a school 
which views with dread, if not with actual enmity, the great 
examination movement of the present day, and thinks that an 
examination is not the best means of testing the qualifications 
of a soldier. And though a civilian may not appreciate, he may 
still be willing to make allowance for their prejudices. The fact 
is, that though it has now for some years been necessary for 
candidates for promotion to undergo an examination, every mili- 
tary man has been accustomed to look upon the ordeal as a farce. 
A few simple questions were perhaps put, a few glasses of sherry 
drunk, a cigar or two acs and the candidate was thereupon 
declared to be highly qualified for promotion to a higher rank. 
The military authorities, too, can scarcely be exonerated from 
the charge of having countenanced the idea that these examina- 
tions were not intended to be seriously conducted ; for the sub- 
jects of examination were of so miscellaneous a character that 
the special knowledge needed to conduct an examination in 
them could ef be found, if indeed expected, in the three 
senior officers of a regiment who might suddenly be called 
upon to fill the post of examiners. We strongly suspect 
that the examiners in the school of litere humaniores at 
Oxford would be somewhat puzzled if required, without pre- 
paration, to judge of a candidate’s proficiency in the same 
subjects. An examination which made such requirements upon 
the candidate, and yet took no means of securing those qualifica- 
tions in the examiner which are necessary for a proper fulfilment 
of his task, could not but degenerate into a mere sham; and it can 
scarcely be supposed that those who devised the scheme had not 
the sense to foresee that such would be the result. It is true 
that this anomaly was rectified by the order of last November, 
and nothing is now required from a candidate beyond knowledge 
connected with his military duties, in which a field officer may be 
supposed competent to test his proficiency. But, from the still 
existing vagueness in the subjects of examination, and from the 
somewhat unsatisfactory arrangements which prevail as to the 
manner of carrying on the examinations, commanding officers 
have some excuse for not being completely convinced whether 
the order of last year was meant as sober earnest, or merely as 
a continuation of the old farce already so well received, and for 
half suspecting that the intention of the authorities might be, by 
a seeming concession to the popular ery for military education, 
to throw dust in the eyes of the public. If any continued to 
entertain such an idea, it is to be hoped that they have been dis- 
abused of it by the “confidential letter” lately addressed to 
them from the Horse Guards, and published with such remark- 
able haste in the Zimes. But something still remains to be done 
to convince the world that the Duke of Cambridge is seriously 
in earnest. Confidential letters expressed in terms of high repro- 
bation look very well when published in the newspapers, but 
the public vont rather have deeds than words. The order of 


last November is a step in the right direction, but it contains 
faults which require rectification. Examiners and candidates 
alike might have clearer information as to some of the subjects 
of examination. As matters stand at present, the candidate 
wavers between the Queen’s regulations, the Horse Guards 
regulations, the Mutiny Act, the Articles of War, and the memo- 
randa and circulars constantly issuing from the Horse Guards 
and the War Office, not knowing where to find the information 
of which he stands in need. To master any of these works com- 
pletely would require several years’ study—such a mass of facts 
and ete do they present; yet, if the examiners be stern, a 
man may be plucked for failing to exhibit a thorough acquaintance 
with all of them. If the military authorities would clearly 
state what parts of these works are intended to form the 
subject of examination, or would furnish examiners with 
a list of questions from which to make a selection, it would 
tend much to the simplification of matters. A better ar- 
rangement is also required in the constitution of the Board 
of Examiners. The examinations, it is true, are not regimental 
(as was erroneously supposed by a Correspondent of the Times)— 
that contingency being expressly guarded against by the order 
on the subject; but nevertheless they are not wholly free from 
objection. The candidate is examined by three field officers, 
who must be members of some other regiment; but the regi- 
ments to which they belong are generally stationed at the same 
quarter with that of which the candidate is a member, and the 
examiners have an acquaintance with him, if not personally, at 
least by report. It may be supposed how a knowledge of his 
merits or demerits might possibly affect the result of an exami- 
nation; and there is also the danger that the officers of one 
regiment might be unwilling to pluck a member of another with 
which they are on friendly terms. Until the examinations are 
put upon a totally different footing—until they are placed under 
the charge of a regularly constituted Board, which might hold 
periodical examinations at different places in the country, and be 
responsible directly to the Commander-in-Chief—there can be 
no safeguard for their being properly and impartially carried 
out. When something of this sort is done, and when a few in- 
stances have occurred of officers who have not passed their exa- 
minations within the prescribed period being passed over in 

romotion, commanding officers and subalterns will begin to 
Fellows that the Duke of Cambridge is really in earnest. 

But though many may feel disposed to smile at an official pro- 
hibition of smoking, and some may even go so far as to question 
the sincerity of the reprimand with which the refractory colonels 
have been visited, there can be but one opinion as to the pro- 
priety of the reform recently effected by the Commander-in- 
Chief in the discipline of the army. This journal was not one of 
those which joined in the outcry raised by some writers against 
the barbarity of flogging as a punishment; but we most heartily 
welcome the restrictions lately placed upon its infliction as a 
great boon to the whole army. Officers and soldiers alike will 
receive the new regulations onthe subject with the highest satis- 
faction. The former will be grateful for the introduction of a 
rule relieving them in many cases from the necessity of inflicting 
a punishment which most viewed with dislike, and the abolition 
of which they would have gladly seen had they believed it prac- 
ticable; the will be able by their conduct to secure them- 
selves from even the chance of meeting with treatment which 
many regard as brutal and barbarous. Henceforth it will be 
a soldier's own fault if he fails to preserve, or at least to re- 
cover, his position among those to whom is guaranteed an immu- 
nity from the lash. The self-respect of the soldier and the 
character of the army can scarcely fail to be raised by such a 
measure, which removes an obstacle that may have deterred 
many from enlisting. The mere introduction of a classification 
of soldiers according to character would, we believe, produce 
beneficial effects ; but when the possession of a good character 
is accompanied by the enjoyment of an honourable distinction— 
or rather, to speak more correctly, when a bad character implies 
the loss of caste and consequent liability to an extraordinary 
punishment—men are more likely to be careful in maintaining a 
reputation which brings with it a solid and tangible advantage. 
Far from its tending to any relaxation of discipline, we are in- 
clined to think that a soba effect of the recent measure will 
be a diminution of crime; for soldiers themselves will gradually 
come to look with contempt and aversion upon those crimes the 
commission of which will entail a loss of privilege upon the 
offender, who will thus become a marked rik degraded man in 
the eyes of his comrades. Much as may be said against flogging, 
we believe that its retention as a punishment is upon the whole 
judicious ; but all will allow that it is, at best, a necessary evil, to 
which recourse should be had as sparingly as possible. It is for 
this reason that most people will give their hearty approbation 
to the regulations, which, if not altogether abolishing the punish- 
ment, by a judicious compromise place salutary restrictions upon 
its infliction. Flogging in the army will scarcely form so 
favourite a theme as hitherto for demagogues and sentimen- 
talists to employ in railing against our military institutions; for 
popular sympathy will hardly be enlisted on behalf of those upon 
whom alone the degrading punishment can for the future fall. 

We do not always approve of the acts of our military authori- 
ties. The orders which emanate from the Horse Guards not un- 
frequently provoke a smile, and raise a question as to the common- 
sense of their authors. But, at least, this merit cannot be denied 
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to the Duke of Cambridge—that he has the good of the service 
at heart, and exhibits a zeal and energy which cannot be im- 
ugned. If at times he has shown some want of foresight and 

iscretion in the changes which he has introduced, he has always 
proved himself a warm supporter of military reform. The recent 
order on flogging will not stand lowest on the list of benefits 
which his Royal Highness has conferred on the army. 


THE VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. 


T is a touching and delightful spectacle when modest Merit’ 

impelled by a sense of duty, steps forward from the obscurity 
in which it usually loves to lurk, and urges its claims upon the 
attention of a grateful species. To do good by stealth is, we 
know, the highest pleasure of an enlightened philanthropy ; but 
retirement, however congenial, is a moral luxury in which it is 
not always right to indulge. The benefactor of mankind is 
sometimes bound to disclose himself; and that honourable 
necessity has, during the past fortnight, been pressing with 
unusual severity upon the Zimes newspaper. Gracefully reluc- 
tant, but yet heroically conscientious, our blushing contempo- 
rary allows its good deeds at last to see the light of day. “We 
are not in the habit,” exclaims the apologetic self-panegyrist, 
“of recurring to the past ; and are, as a general rule, willing to 
allow our exertions and successes to speak for themselves.” 
But general rules are not invariable—personal tastes must make 
way for the enforcement of great principles. Englishmen must 
be reminded of their blessings ; the influence of “the Press” 
must be extolled, even at the risk of apparent obtrusiveness ; 
and the Times accordingly proceeds, without more ado, to point 
out the advantages which it has been instrumental in securing. 
In the first place, it claims for itself the entire merit of that great 
movement of self-defence which just now is stirring England from 
one end to another. The volunteers who are gathering so rapidly 
and drilling to such good purpose must have been gratified to 
learn that the Times beholds in them the well-earned reward of 
its prescient sagacity and unremitting devotion to the public weal. 
“In this result we ourselves have good cause to rejoice.” Pride 
might have been well excused in the Saviour of the State; but 
thankfulness is his prevailing sentiment, and he begs that any 
superfluous enthusiasm which might be felt towards himself may 
be transferred at once to the cause which is so especially his own. 
* Any little credit” that the grateful reader may be disposed to 
assign to the wisdom of his counsels, he offers, like a true patriot, 
at the altar of his country’s liberties—he makes it a present to 
the Rifle Corps. England has been preserved, and we all know 
by whom. Ifthe 7imes allude to the gratifying circumstance, 
it is only to warn her for her future safety. 

Another and a more pleasing opportunity of usefulness soon 
occurs. The Times was to appear before the world “as a mes- 
senger of peace as well as of discord.” No sooner had it called 
its countrymen to arms, than it hurried to whisper pacific coun- 
sels in an imperial ear; nor did it whisper in vain. Again truth- 
and good sense triumphed, and a few days later the Zimes told 
us all about it. The Emperor Napoleon had received a sound 
rating, and had attested his conversion by turning over a new 
leaf. Stern expostulations had met with “a graceful and appro- 
priate response.” ‘‘ The steps taken by the French Emperor in 
reference to the remonstrance which we felt it our duty to 
address to him,” were all that heart could wish. The Times was 
— and was not ashamed to say so. The master of many 

egions had succumbed to a keener logic and more exalted 
morality than his own. Fancy loved to revel in every detail of 
the enchanting scene—the arrival of the precious pages at the 
Tuileries, and the wild thrill of expectation that ran through the 
French Court—the Emperor bending assiduously over the leading 
articles, M. Billault glancing furtively over his master’s shoulder, 
statesmen in the ante-room squabbling for the advertisement 
sheet—presently the blush of honest conviction mantling on the 
Imperial cheek, tears of repentance falling fast as each winged 
word found its way to the heart, conscience awakened and alarmed, 
good resolutions promptly tuken, and the Minister of the Interior 
sitting down forthwith, and urging the Prefects to moderation, 
gentleness, and love! Graceful and appropriate with a ven- 

eance! ‘“ We should be churlish and unmannerly indeed, if we 

id not receive it in the same spirit of conciliation in which it 
has been offered.” Printing House Square is in ecstasies—and 
no wonder. Benevolence towards an admiring world, exultation, 
and thankfulness, are mingled in the cup of pleasure, and the 
Times, ivy-crowned and joyous, drinks deep of the potion, so 
deliciously exciting. 

It may be a support to the endangered humility of the lead- 
ing journal to know that there are people who take a less flatter. 
ing view of the part which it has played with respect to both 
of the topics of its self-congratulation. With regard to the 
second, the cruel dictates of a ruthless chronology forbid us to 
indulge in the pleasing illusion of journalistic omnipotence. As 
the famous expostulation appeared on the 15th, and as the Zimes 
correspondent writes on the 18th, giving an account of the “ in- 
structions transmitted within the last five or six days to the 
Prefects of the Interior,” we are driven to believe that the cir- 
cular had been determined upon and actually issued some days 
before the remonstrance to which, we are informed, it owed its 
existence. We are prepared to make great efforts in our admi- 
ration of the Zimes, but “ante hoc ergo propter hoc” is a logical 


formula which we must acknowledge the utmost intellectual 
effort has not enabled us to grasp, and involves a theory of 
causation with which the philosophical world has yet to be made 
familiar. 

Again, as to the question of national self-defence, our illus- 
trious contemporary seems to us somewhat oblivious of the past, 
and somewhat needlessly arrogant in its reflections upon the 
present. There has been a large class of thinking persons in this 
country who for years past have predicted those dangers to 
which the Times seems but very recently to have become fully 
alive; and it is for them surely to feel that they too “ have good 
cause to rejoice” at the means by which these dangers are now 
being confronted. When the English Government was indulg- 
ing in a perilous and disgraceful intimacy with the French Em- 
peror—when fulsome flattery was beginning to colour the lan- 
guage, and a spirit of undignified compliance shaped the conduct 
of our Ministers—there were some amongst us who adhered with 
a seemingly ungracious pertinacity to one opinion respecting the 
attitude which England ought to maintain toward France 
and its ruler. That attitude, they uniformly persisted, must 
be one of vigilance, suspicion, preparedness. “ Do not,” 
they warned their countrymen, “profess a respect which you 
cannot feel—a friendship which, though momentarily expedient, 
is essentially hollow. Beware of a system which gives the lie to 
every most cherished doctrine of your political creed. Distrust 
the professions of a perjured and ambitious man. Distrust the 
stability of a society in which every distinguished voice is hushed 
—of a Court from which high-minded statesmen hold aloof—of a 
Government which relies upon the vanity of soldiers, the interests 
of a sordid middle-class, the fanaticism of priests and peasants. 
Offer no incense at that unholy shrine—be not too forward to 
clasp that guilty hand. Seek your safety, not in simulated good- 
will, but in adequate means of | protection. Provide for the pos- 
sibility of a repetition of the fiery trial through which the last 
generation passed—arm, watch, be ready for the worst.” 

“Quem tum vates Cassandra movebat ?” The gloomy strain of 
these evil prophets accorded badly enough with the jubilant 
chords in which Imperial hallelujahs were chanted to an ad- 
miring world. Their forebodings were denounced as visionary— 
their language as dangerous, foolish, wicked, unwarranted by 
the facts of the case, unfair to a wise ruler and a faithful ally. 
Time went on, and the belief so resolutely expressed gained 
strength in the nation. Every month did something to convince 
men of its soundness. One untoward event after another broke 
rudely in upon the theory of national fraternization. Symptom 
after symptom appeared, which at last convinced the least eredu- 
lous, not only that there existed in France a vehement dislike to 
England, a vivid remembrance of old quarrels, a wild desire of 
revenge for old reverses, but that some mysterious and powerful 
agency was at work, prompting thatdislike to occasional displays, 
keeping alive those painful memories, and indulging that desire 
with dreams ofa possible gratification. By degrees, men came to 
doubt whether the hand which had seemed to them to restrain 
did not at the same time provoke this dangerous activity— 
whether the rider of this impetuous steed might not, with 

“heel insidiously applied, 
Provoke the caper which he seemed to chide”— 


whether, in fact, the Emperor Napoleon, amidst professions 
of sincerity, was not deliberately countenancing a national 
animosity whose existence might be employed as a menace to 
our safety, and whose coercion would constitute the greatest 
claim upon our gratitude. 

This suspicion once fairly aroused, Englishmen were not slow 
in discovering the duty which such a state of things imposed 
upon themselves. Lest the licensed insolence of French journalism 
should tease them into impatience, lest the rumoured hostility 
abroad should provoke a similar spirit at home, they resolved 
upon a means of defence which should rob every threat of its 
principal significance. Security is a main element of good- 
nature, and a few hundred thousand well-trained riflemen will 
enable us to listen, with unruffled tempers, while a noisy soldiery 
clamours to be led against its traditional enemy, and while the 
Univers explains the impending arrangements of Providence for 
the triumph of truth and la chute del Angleterre. The resolution 
so adopted is being carried out with a calm and ready loyalty, a 
business-like energy, and an absence of rodomontade, that 
allow us to look with entire confidence to its permanence and 
success. 

The meeting over which Lord Elcho presided last week pro- 
vided the scheme of an organization which will act most usefull 
in stimulating a wholesome rivalry while it checks the growt 
of local jealousies, in securing a certain degree of uniformity 
of organization and practice, and in providing the basis of a great 
centralizing apparatus by which a number of isolated bodies 
may gain importance by combination. Every day adds some- 
thing to our knowledge of the subject; and the more we know, 
the better we all like it. The best riders, the best pedestrians, 
and the best cricketers in the world, are delighted to discover that 
a few weeks’ drill is turning them into capital soldiers. On this 
point the results already attained are far beyond our most 
sanguine expectations. No opinion less authoritative than 
Major-General Hay’s would have been considered conclusive on 
the subject, and nothing can exceed the warmth with which 
that gallant officer has commended the progress of more than 
one body of the volunteers, Making all allowance for the 
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good-natured wish to encourage beginners, such language as 
that addressed to the Queen’s and Scottish Riflemen in West- 
minster Hall the other day must be grounded on some ex- 
tremely satisfactory result. ‘He was proud,” he told them, 
“of the privilege of having seen them drilled; for the manner 
in which they had gone through their drill produced in him 
feelings of unqualified astonishment. Some of the best of them 
had had only twelve nights’ drill . . . . It proved, what he had 
always maintained, that where there was intelligence on which 
to operate, a man could be drilled into efficiency in one-third the 
time it took to lick a country bumpkin into shape.” He after- 
wards went on to say that, from what he had seen, they would 
be more efficient in three months than any regular rifle corps in 
the kingdom would be after six years’ training, and that, if they 
took care, they would in two or three years acquire an efficiency 
which would be invincible. 

This marked facility in acquiring the regimental discipline 
— furnishes us with a cogent argument in favour of carrying 
out the same system on an enlarged scale. What men can do 
in companies they can be taught to do in battalions; and it is to 
be hoped that means may be found for uniting various corps into 
bodies of sufficient magnitude to allow of their learning the art of 
efficient co-operation, and being trained in some of the great 
manceuvres ofa regulararmy. Sir William Napier no doubt com- 
bated a very foolish and pernicious notion when he ridiculed the 
idea of riflemen being ashamed to hide, or even to run away, upon 
due occasion, and showed that their main duty must consist in 
skirmishing and sharpshooting. Should their services, however, 
be ever actually required, there will always be the possibility of 
a hand-to-hand encounter, and men must prove vastly more 
serviceable for such a purpose if they have been previously 
accustomed to move in masses and to understand the tactics in- 
volved in this species of warfare. The American Militia in the war 
of 1812—though most effective in firing from a place of security 
—proved incontestably their utter inability to cope with regular 
troops in the field ; and on the principal occasion when service of 
this sort was required, though confronted with an extremely 
inferior force, they turned tail at the very first volley, and never 
rallied till massive masonry and strong intrenchments had re- 
assured their flagging courage and given them time to get their 
wits about them. So humiliating an incident can be provided 
against only by due familiarity with the details of open fighting, 
and this no doubt might as well be acquired beforehand as any 
other portion of a soldier’s duties. 

Should the volunteer force reach the importance, in numbers 
and efliciency, which there now seems every likelihood of its 
doing, we may fairly hope that it will prove a weighty argument 
with the French nation and its Emperor against rasily embark- 
ing in a contest with a country provided with a means of 
defence so promptly called into activity and so capable of 
indefinite expansion. It is to Louis Napoleon that it owes 
its existence. If war is again to consume Europe, it will be hishand 
that has collected the combustibles and at last supplied the fatal 


spark. He placed himself at the head of an excitable and im-. 


petnous nation, and he has deliberately made play with its most 
perilous characteristics. He has led France into her old dan- 
gerous mood—he has fostered her worst vanity, gratified her 
least healthy tastes—he has diverted her attention from legitimate 
objects of interest—he has made soldicring the one prosperous 
profession among his countrymen. He has bee every in- 
ternal development of political activity, and driven the intel- 
ligence of a thoughtful nation to occupy itself almost exclusively 
with foreign questions. <A peaceful, straightforward, and gocd- 
tempered neighbour has been fretted into an angry spirit of 
expectation and alarm. The Volunteer movement may perhaps 
serve usefully to remind him that he has to do with those who, 
though lovers of peace, have yet no inconsiderable aptitude for 
war, and who, though devoted to industrial pursuits and utterly 
despising the vanity of military ambition, still remember that they 
are the sons and brothers of men who successfully maintained the 
pare of a great Empire by unswerving heroism throughout a 
ong series of bloody encounters. He may be assured that they 
are prepared to make any sacrifice and incur any danger rather 
than suffer that prestige to be in the slightest degree lowered, or 
that Empire to be deprived of one tittle of its legitimate influence. 


REVIEWS. 


GIL BLAS* 


QMOLLET TS translation of Gil Blas is certainly an excep- 
tion to the common rule, that translations of all kinds, and 
especially translations of novels, are altogether unreadable. It 
is very far indeed from being equivalent to the original, but it is 
a vigorous, lively version of it. No two styles, indeed, can be 
more unlike than those of Lesage and Smollett; but though the 
translation differs widely from the original, it has the great 
merit of having a character of its own instead of being a mere 
imitation. 

_ Gil Blas itself is a book which forms a sort of landmark in 
literary history. We will not undertake to say whether it is 


* The Adventures of Gil Blas of Santillane. Translated from the French 
of Lesage by Tobias Smollett. iG. Bohn. 1859, 


really the earliest of the modern school of novels, but it is certainly 
one of the first, and as certainly one of the most remarkable, of 
that innumerable multitude. To appreciate its full significance it is 
necessary to remember the circumstances of the time and place 
at which it was written—that is to say, France in the latter 
— of the reign of Louis XIV. It had been the work of the 
ifetime of that Sovereign to do, upon a grand and courtly scale, 
what the present Emperor of the French is trying to do ina 
vulgar and utterly unimposing manner. He first formed and 
attempted to reduce to practice that conception of the objects 
and character of national existence which has ever since haunted 
the rulers of France. In his view, the whole nation was to form 
a sort of vast homogeneous body, of which the King was, as 
contemporary Frenchmen would say, the last expression, whilst 
every other member of the State, in its own place and degree, 
embodied and represented the highest amount of knowledge, 
skill, and efficiency in the arts appropriate to its special duties. 
The Church, the courts of law, the Academy, the army, the cor- 
porate trades, and every other established pursuit or pramenen, 
were each understood to possess and embody orthodoxy in 
their respective departments ; and the suggestion that they could 
be set right by any private person who was not their organ 
was considered as a sort of high treason against that vast whole 
of which they were parts. To many minds, society thus put, 
as it were, in full dress, and regulating by its omniscience and 
omnipotence every branch of human affairs, is a very imposing 
spectacle. To others it presents a most ludicrous appearance. 
The practice of each particular organ of the immense body 
will of course fall far short of what is required by the theory, 
Courts of law will often fail to do justice; physicians will kill 
instead of curing; and ascetic piety will frequently be a mere 
mask for sensuality. Those who dwell exclusively on the con- 
trast between these shortcomings and the lofty claims which 
they contradict, will come to look upon the whole organization of 
society as an elaborate imposture, and will feel that the proper 
object of literature is to expose it to the contempt of mankind. 


It would perhaps be impossible to point to any one who has 
done this so well as Lesage. His book is infinitely the most 
effective of all sermons on the text that all is vanity. Nothing 
can exceed either the art or the life and grace with which this 
lesson is brought out. Gil Blas starts as a mere raw lad, sent out 
to seek his fortune ; and by successive steps he rises to be the con- 
fidant, of the Prime Minister, and one of the most influential men 
in Spain. In the interval, he passes through almost every stage 
of life, gradually winding his way from the condition of a valet 
to that of a secretary, and from the service of private gentlemen 
to that of the Prime Minister. This career brings him into con- 
nexion with people of almost every condition, whom he sees as 
they are, and not as they claim to be; and the suggestion at 
every step is that there is no such thing in the world as sub- 
stance—that all is a show, and a very bad one. The doctors are 
little better than murderers—the lawyers are licensed robbers— 
the clergy never practise what they preach. The Ministers of 
State are miserable pandars and parasites, who are in a posi- 
tion to revenge themselves for humiliations which they suffer 
from the King by an insolent and overbearing demeanour to 
their inferiors. Lastly, the King himself is a wretched puppet 
in the hands of his Ministers, pretending to govern the 
country, but in reality passing his life in signing his name to 
papers which he never reads, and in gossiping over frivolous 
scandal with which he has no real connexion whatever. 

Lesage was neither the first nor the last preacher of this 
kind of doctrine, but he preached it in a manner which was 
very remarkable in more ways than one. He was a thoroughly 
consistent despiser of mankind. He did not, like modern 
writers who have to some extent followed his example, think 
it necessary to reform the world as well as to caricature it, 
The approved practice in our own time is for novelists to set 
forth the utter hollowness and baseness of the society in 
which they live, subject always to the reserve that they them- 
selves and their particular clique are paragons of virtue, and 
that the world has nothing to do but to wash according to 
their prescription, and be clean at once. Hence comes the 
brood of literary reformers and sentimental improvers of the 
species, who mix their spite and their sermons in proportions 
which make perhaps the most nauseous of all compounds. 
Gil Blas is perfectly free from this fault. The hero has not the 
least notion of reforming society ; and it does not even appear 
that he is scandalized by its iniquities. He takes his full 1 aed 
in all that is going on without the slightest repugnance, and is 
himself as little affected either by morality or 0 any notion of 
duty as any of the persons whom he represents. There is much 
force and propriety in this view of the character of a man who 
despises and sees through the world in which he lives. The 
legitimate inference from a universal contempt for society is in- 
difference to everything beyond personal gratification and ad- 
vancement. Before a man can believe that the world is out of 
joint, and that he is born to set it right, he must believe that it 
has a framework of some sort. Gil Blas lives in entire ignorance 
of anything of the kind. He simply takes things as he finds them, 
with infinite relish and power of enjoyment, and neither tries to 
make them better nor appears to have any conception that they 
could ever be improved. 


Perhaps the most curious reflection which Gil Blas suggests 
is a comparison between the happiness and the mental vigour of 
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the age which it either describes or caricatures, and our own; and 
it is certainly hard to say that in either respect the balance is so 
very decidedly in our favour as we are inclined to believe, A 
first-rate novel may be taken to give a reasonably fair specimen of 
the average level of the society which it describes. It may be 
expected to reproduce with considerable fidelity the sort of inci- 
dents to which the author is accustomed, and the level of thought 
prevalent amongst his contemporaries. If this is assumed to be 
true of Gil Blas, it involves a curious consequence. In every 
generation there are certain leading popular conceptions of life in 
general which give a colour to almost every sort of opinion, and 
with reference to which, in common cases, ordinary persons esti- 
mate the value both of actions and of writings. Thus, in some 
times and countries, a theological—in others, a political—and in 
others, possibly an artistic standard is used for the purpose. In 
our own days, and our own country, a standard of the most 
curious description is applied with the most implicit and unsuspect- 
ing confidence. We almost always estimate the condition of any 
country or period by reference to what is called progress and 
civilization. When we hear of an age in which there is little 
trade, little philanthropy, not much reading and writing, and a 
corrupt government, we lift up our hands in pity and dismay. 
We find it hard to conceive that life could Be worth having 
where men were exposed to direct coarse oppression and extor- 
tion, or where the government did not in any way concern 
itself with the moral improvement of the people, or with the 
promotion of their physical comfort. We have got to con- 
sider the whole organization of society as a sort of ma- 
chinery, intended to produce results which have only been 
looked upon as possible or distinctly recognised as desirable 
within a very few generations, and in a very small part of the 
world. Beyond the limits of Western Europe, the results which 
we understand by progress and civilization are neither desired 
nor understood; and public feeling towards them was probably 
in much the same position in Europe two centuries ago. That 
conception of the functiors of society which views it as a sort 
of body corporate which is ultimately to eliminate from life all 
avoidable painful elements, is essentially modern, and greatly 
militates against the older view—which was, that no extensive 
alterations in the organization of society were desirable, and 
that a considerable amount of hardship and suffering was inci- 
dental to the constitution of society, and must be accepted with 
resignation as part of the providential training of the human 
race. It is most curious to observe how the absence of the 
ideal so familiar to our minds affects the whole temper in which 
Gil Blas views the world in which he lives. The book conveys 
a most vivid impression that people who take things as they find 
them can get on much more comfortably than our usual common- 
places would Jead us to believe, and that the standing scandals 
and abuses of society do not in fact reach so far down into 
common life as might have been expected. All the main elements 
of individual and general happiness are independent of the purity 
with which justice is administered, the efliciency of the police, 
and the standard of medical skill. The moral of Gil Blas is 
that mankind are in a thousand ways contemptible, but not that 
they @re unhappy. ‘The various characters represented appear 
to live out their time with great satisfaction, and to be as much 
occupied and interested with their various avocations as if all 
the circumstances of their lives had been far more judiciously 
arranged than was the case in point of fact. The trouble of con- 
vincing people that certain +t pe will make them happy on 


. scientific principles, and of getting the materials together when 


their nature and fitness for their purpose are scientifically ascer- 
tained, is so great as to constitute a very serious deduction 
indeed from the total amount of happiness which the materials, 
when they are at last provided, do in fact produce. In addition 
to this, it must be remembered that the reforming and civilizing 
habit of mind must of necessity fix the attention of those who 
are possessed by it upon the defects and discomforts of their 
position. When a child complains of having a headache, or of 
being thirsty or tired,.a judicious parent will usually tell it that 
it is not of the least consequence, and must not be attended to; 
and the evil, such as it is, is endured and forgotten, The whole 
temper of philanthropy, as we practise it, is quite opposed to 
this. “Never put up with anything that you do not like, if you 
can possibly help it,” is the first and great article of its creed ; 
and the consequence is that people get into the habit of constantl 
fixing their attention upon the misfortunes and defects of their 
condition. It is true that the object of this is reformation; but 
it is not the less true that the proximate result is to increase the 
sensibility of mankind to external evils. 


It is impossible not to feel a certain sort of envy for the 
perfect indifference with which all the characters in Gil Blas 
not only witness, but undergo, every sort of oppression and 
imposture. The simplicity with which they put up with what 
they cannot help, or suppose themselves to be unable to help, 
resembles nothing so much as the acquiescence of the mass 
of boys at a great public school in rules of the school which 
are neither reasonable nor pleasant. To the personages of the 
novel it would seem that to live in a corrupt society under 
an oppressive government, in the midst of all manner of 
cheating and quackery, was simply an unpleasant item in life 
—a deduction from conveniences which might otherwise be 
enjoyed, and not, as it would appear to people in this age 
and country, a sort of inversion of right and wrong, i 


life insupportable, and depriving it of all its value. Whether 
we look at it as a question of happiness or of wisdom, there 
is a great deal to be learnt from this. Every one is veo 

ily familiar with the commonplaces by which we usually 
illustrate and maintain the current view as to the dignity of 
philanthropic and reforming pursuits; but it is of the highest 
importance to remember that no reform can change a ——e 
bad thing into a good one. That which makes life happy an 
desirable is its substance, and not its accidents, It is in the 
discharge of the essential parts of the great cardinal functions 
of human life and society that real happiness is to be found, 
not in their discharge in any particular manner. Even when 
every department of life was far more out of joint than any one 
of its departments is at present, people coud live to very good 
purpose, and could think and express their thoughts upon every 
sort of subject with at least as much power and vivacity as at 
present, if not with more. It is impossible to read Gil Blas 
without feeling that, if Lesage had written in the nineteenth 
instead of the seventeenth century, he would have been able 
to add little to the knowledge of the world displayed by his 
characters, very little to their wisdom, and nothing at all to their 
general ability. This deserves much more oxtented and impar- 
tial attention than the pompous vanity of modern civilization is 
at all inclined to bestow upon it. 

It is no doubt to the extraordinary literary merits of Gil Blas 
that its lasting popularity has been principally owing. It is 
perhaps the most perfect of all existing models of the peculiar 
class of literature to which it belongs. The story, long as it is, 
has a regular orderly scheme, which is developed with the most 
prvies skill from first to last; and it is characterized throughout 

y that quality of style—it should perhaps be said of thought— 
which the French call esprit, and which lies half-way between 
the two qualities which we denominate wit and humour. The 
essence of humour is the consistent adherence to a personal 
standard of men and things. A man of melancholy humour sees 
in a wedding an occasion for mourning—a man of lively, whim- 
sical humour makes jokes at a funeral. If the general temper of 
a considerable number of persons, and not the individual temper 
of a particular man, is taken as the common meusure to which 
all things are to be reduced, the result is esprit. Throughout 
the whole of Gil Blas there is little originality, and not much 
individual character ; but every sentence of the book expresses 
just the sentiment which the scenes described would suggest to 
ae Sen section of the society for which the book was in- 
tended. 


TROLLOPE’S WEST INDIES.* 


ie is a great thing that the author of a book should be clever. 
It is a great thing for the reader, and a great thing for the 
author himself. Mr. 'Trollope seems to us to be more accurately 
described by the word “clever” than perhaps any other living 
English writer; and his cleverness tells both in our and in his 
behalf when he takes so unpromising a subject as the West 
Indies. Everything in a book written about so forlorn and 
insipid a part of the civilized world must depend on the writer; 
and Mr. Soulliene has shown himself equal to the task of makin 
the narrative of a tour in the West Indies very amusing an 
very instructive. We are glad to say that he respects himself 
far too much to enliven the story of his travels with small jokes 
and galvanized fun. The amusement he affords us lies in his 
clear, racy, vigorous descriptions of the men and things with 
whom he came in contact. ‘To most English readers this volume 
will be like a new discovery of the West Indies. Hitherto, they 
have been mere names of hot places peopled with the ghosts of 
ruined planters and lazy niggers. Mr. Trollope has made us 
acquainted, for the first time, with them and their inhabitants. 
We do not, indeed, feel at the end of his book that we care to 
know more about the West Indies. They are desolate, broiling 
places, with bad society and insecure means of earning a sub- 
sistence. But as a great part of them belong to England, and are 
inhabited by Englishmen, and as they have been made the scene 
of an interesting experiment in the sight of the present genera- 
tion, it is quite worth while to gain a general conception of 
their condition and prospects. Mr. Trollope gives us exactly 
what we want, and he gives it us in a shape which we cannot 
praise too highly. His travels show the same cleverness as his 
novels, but the cleverness is tempered by the practical sense 
which he brings to bear on the discussion of matters of real 
life. His portraits of West Indians and their homes are not 
quite so brilliantly executed as those of the Signora and Mr, 
Slope, but then they wear in a much greater degree the appear- 
ance of possible truth. 

Mr. Trollope devotes a larger space to Jamaica than to an 
other island or settlement. It has so long been an Engli 
colony, its recent history has occupied so much attention, and 
the whole set of questions that have to be solved for the West 
Indies are exhibited for investigation there so clearly and on so 
extensive a scale, that it quite deserves the pre-eminence. Mr, 
Trollope uses Jamaica as a ground on which to sketch the cha- 
racters and present condition of the different races of the islands. 
To understand these races and their mutual relations is really to 
understand the West Indies. That the soil would produce sup- 


* The West Indies and the Spanish Main. By Anthony Trollope, 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1859. ’ 
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plies of all tropical produce which, as compared with the present 
amount of the world’s consumption, may be called inexhaustible, 
is known to all men. But how are these supplies to be produced? 
White men cannot work under an equatorial sun, and black men, 
without white men to guard them, fall into the helpless anarchy 
of Hayti. Once the white men made the black men work, but 
now that is over, and the white men have to look on at the black 
men sleeping in idleness. Between them, however, comes the 
coloured man, and it is he who, as Mr. Trollope thinks, is master of 
the future. Mr. Trollope wisely occupies nearly a quarter of his 
volume in giving graphic sketches of the negro, the Creole, and 
the mulatto, and we venture to recommend all readers of the 
book to make themselves thoroughly acquainted with these 

reliminary chapters. For er are the key to the whole work. 
Different settlements are really nothing more than different 
combinations of black men, white men, and half-castes; and 
although Mr. Trollope’s skill in writing makes his accounts of 
successive hotels, mountain ascents, voyages, and journeyings 
amusing enough, yet all these are but a variety of trimmings 
round the same substantial joint. The heavy reality in the 
middle is always the relative arrangement of the ruling and 
subordinate races. 


About the negro, Mr. Trollope takes some credit for telling 
the truth. He boasts to speak of this man and brother without 
malice or extenuation. An ideal negro has been the pet creation 
of pious and philanthropic circles—gentle, loving, religious, and 
intelligent—eccentric, perhaps, and not very industrious, but 
with fine feeling and a disposition to improve. Mr. ‘Trollope 
found the actual nigger a different sort of animal. The black 
man in the West Indies is a complete anomaly. He has no 
country of his own, he has no language of his own, he has 
no pride of race. ‘l'o be called a nigger is the worst reproach 
he can undergo, and so far is he from wishing to cast in his 
lot with his African brethren that he will not eat or drink or 
walk with a new immigrant from the land of his ancestors. 
Physically he is capable of the hardest bodily work, but his fatal 
content keeps him in sensual idleness. Mr. Trollope studied 
him closely, and writes of him thus :— 

He despises himself thoroughly, and would probably be content to starve 
for a month if he could appear as a white man for a day; but yet he delights 
in signs of respect paid to him, black man as he is, and is always thinking of 
his own dignity. 1f you want to win his heart for an hour, call him a gentle- 
man; but if you want to reduce him to a despairing obedience, tell him that 
he is a filthy nigger, assure him that his father and mother had tails like 
monkeys, and forbid him to think that he can have a soul like 2 white man. 
Among the West Indies one may frequently see cither course adopted towards 
them by their unreasoning ascendant masters. 

I do not think that education has as yet done much for the black man in 
the Western world. He can always observe, and often read; but he can 
seldom reason. I do not mean to assert that he is absulutely without mental 
power, asacalfis. He does draw conclusions, but he carries them only a 
short way. I think that he seldom understands the purpose of industry, the 
object of truth, or the results of honesty. He is not always idle, perhaps not 
always false, certainly not always a thief; but his motives are the fear of 
immediate punishment, or hopes of immediate reward. He fears that and 
hopes that only. Certain virtues he copies, because they are the virtues of a 
white man. The white man is the god present to his eye, and he believes in 
him—believes in him with a qualified faith, and imitates him with a qualified 
constancy. 

As to the negro’s piety, Mr. Trollope remarks that he knows 
the negro loves the Bible—loves it as the Roman Catholic girl 
loves the doll of a Madonna which she dresses with muslin and 
ribbons; but he “ventures to state that the very first meaning 
of the common terms of Christian teaching does not often reach 
the negro’s mind—even the minds of those among them who are 
enthusiastically religious.” As to the negro’s affectionateness 
he says—‘‘I do not deny their family attachments, but it is the 
attachment of adog. Affection and fidelity are things of custom 
only with them.” When, however, it is only his minor 
good qualities that are spoken of, Mr. Trollope finds much 
to like in him, “There is much,” he says, “that is pre- 
possessing in the ordinary good-humour of the negro, and much 
also that is picturesque in his tastes.” The women especially 
astonished Mr. Trollope’s practised eye by their skill in dress- 
making, and the auedbebty neat fit of their boddices. And 
they go through a great deal to be fine. It appears to be a custom 
for two female friends to agree that they shall have a very smart 
dress, a parasol and gloves, all of virgin white, between them, 
and that one of them shall wear these things one Sunday and 
the other the next Sunday, while her colleague shall personate 
the maid of this grand lady and carry her mistress’s Bible on her 
head. The curiously irrational way in which the negroes try to 
maintain their dignity has long been the laughing-stock of their 
white observers, and Mr. Trollope concludes his chapter on 
black men with an amusing story to illustrate it :— 

I was in a shoemaker’s shop at St. Thomas, buying a pair of boots, when a 
negro entered quickly, and in a loud voice said he wanted a pair of pumps. 
He was a labouring man fresh from his labour. He had on an old hat— 
what in Ireland men would cail a caubeen; he was in his shirt-sleeves, and 
was barefooted. As the only shopman was looking for my boots, he was not 
attended to at the moment. 

“Want a pair of pumps—directerly,” he roared out in a very dictatorial 
voice. 

* Sit down for a moment,” said the shopman, “ and I will attend to you.” 

He did sit down, but did so in the oddest fashion. He dropped himself 
suddenly into a chair, and at the same moment rapidly raised his legs from 
the ground ; and as he did so fastened his hands across them just below his 
knees, so as to keep his feet suspended from his arms. This he contrived to 
do in such a manner that the moment his body reached the chair his feet left 
the ground, I looked on in amazement, thinking he was mad, 


“ Give I a bit of carpet,” he screamed out; still holding up his feet, but 
with much difficulty. 

“ Yes, yes,” said the shopman, still searching for the boots. 

“Give I a bit of carpet directerly,” he again exclaimed. The seat of the 
chair was very narrow, and the back was straight, and the position was not 
easy, as my reader will ascertain if he attempt it. He was half-choked with 
anger and discomfort. 

The shopman gave him a bit of carpet. Most men and women will re- 
member that such bits of carpet are common in shoemakers’ shops. The 
are supplied, I believe, in order that they who are delicate should not soil 
their stockings on the floor. 

The gentleman in search of the pumps had seen that people of dignity were 
supplied with such luxuries, and resolved to have his value for his money; 
but, as he had on neither shoes nor stockings, the little bit of carpet was 
hardly necessary for his material comfort. 


The white men of Jamaica are the true aristocracy of the West 
Indies. ‘They are by descent and tradition the highest and the 
most completely English of all the English inhabitants of the 
islands. ‘ A Jamaica planter,” says Mr. Trollope, “has somany 
of the characteristics of an English country gentleman, that he 
does not strike an Englishman as a strange being. He has his 
pedigree, and his family house, and his domain around him. He 
shoots, fishes, and is in the commission of the peace.” But now 
his palmy days are over, and of all the ruin that has come on the 
West Indies, the ruin of Jamaica is the greatest. Half the 
sugar estates, and more than half the coffee plantations, 
have gone back into a state of bush, and the planter cannot 
really screw up his mind to realize his position and face its con- 
sequences. It is perfectly impossible that the Jamaica planter, 
with the present arrangement of the population, should 
grow sugar to compete with the slave-grown sugar of 
Cuba. His capital is gone, and his labour is gone, and he 
cannot hold up his head against the capitalist owner of slaves in 
Cuba. He has, however, two resources. He might turn his 
attention to those products of the island which require sage | 
any labour to bring to market. He might supply Europe wit 
logwood, mahogany, pimento, and ginger. Or he might set him- 
self energetically to import new labourers. Coolies and Chinese 
might repay the capital invested in their transport, and not only 
work themselves, but force the negro to work also. But the 
energy of the planter does not seem great enough for him to 
turn into new paths. He has been brought up to grow sugar, 
and if he does not grow sugar he will not grow anything. He 
cannot bring himself to work very heartily in introducing more 
dark-skinned men into the island. He, in fact, feels that he 
is being supplanted by men of a race which he despises; and 
the social contest in which he endeavours, with increasing in- 
effectualness, to snub and depress the coloured man, absorbs and 
paralyses him. He feels the negro and the half-caste treading 
on his heels. ‘ When the old planter sits on the magisterial 
bench a coloured man sits beside him, one probably on each side 
of him. At road sessions he cannot carry out his little project 
because the coloured men outvote him. The old planter scorns 
the House of Assembly, and a coloured man is chosen who votes 
away the white man’s taxes.” Even in days when Jamaica was 
prosperous, when great fortunes were made and spent there, and 
when every man had the fullest power to do what he pleased with 
his nigger, the Jamaica planter used to speak of Bngland as 
“home,” and think the island that made him rich a strange 
country to him. Now that he is not only far from home but 

oor, he is less than ever attached to his place of residence, and 
e only protracts his stay there in gloom, anger, and despondency 
because he cannot help it. 

There are seventy thousand coloured men in Jamaica to fifteen 
thousand whites ; and these coloured men, although not equal to 
the blacks in bodily strength, or to the whites in intelligence, 
are yet able to labour under a tropical sky as whites cannot do, 
and to enter on occupations requiring thought beyond the capa- 
cities of the black man. They are beginning to thrive. They 
practise as statesmen, as lawyers, and as doctors in the colony. 
They fully hold their own in the legislative body. They have 
forced themselves to such a position that they are now seen at 
the table of the Governor and at public balls. Of course the 
social battle they have still to fight is a very fierce one; but 
they do now fight it, and do not acquiesce in a position of passive 
exclusion. They are hated by the negroes and by the whites— 
by the negro, who thinks them too near himself to be worthy 
of any respect, and by the white man, who thinks them 
tainted and accursed. Naturally enough the brunt of the battle 
lies where woman meets woman. The white ladies cannot 
bring themselves to meet mulatto ladies with the outward equa- 
nimity which the white men attain who come across coloured 
men every day in political or professional life. ‘‘ These creatures 
marry now,’’ was the remark made to Mr. ae by a lady 
who wished to express the height of audacity to which coloured 
women had arrived. In the good old days they were thankful 
to be mistresses, but they presume to wish their children to be 
legitimate. There is bitter hatred felt towards the coloured 
race, and it is of no use to deny it; and the feeling is one which 
was inevitable. Mr. Trollope says, most justly, that nothing can 
be more shallow than the superiority of generous feeling affected 
by those who meet a chance mulatto or negro in England, over 
those who shrink from close association with inferior races in a 
ouey where the question of blood is brought home to every 

amily :— 

It is singular, however, how little all this is understood in England. There 
it is conceived that white men and coloured men, white ladies and coloured 
ladies, meet together and amalgamate without any difference. The Duchess 
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. vibrate alike through the souls of mankind in general. 


of This and Lord That are very happy to have at their tables some intelligent 
dark gentleman, or even a well-dressed negro, though he may not perhaps be 
very intelligent. There is some little excitement in it, some change from the 
common ; and perhaps also an easy opportunity of practising on a small scale 
those philanthropic views which they preach with so much eloquence. When 
one hobnobs over a glass of champagne with a dark gentleman, he is in some 
sort a man anda brother. But the duchess and the lord think that because 
the dark gentleman is to their taste, he must necessarily be as much to the 
taste of the neighbours among whom he has been born and bred; of those 
who have been accustomed to see him from his childhood. 

There never was a greater mistake. A coloured man may be a fine prophet 
in London; but he will be no prophet in Jamaica, which is his own country; 
no prophet at any rate among his white neighbours. 

This all points to the coming, not, perhaps, of a political 
change, but of a social and economical one. England may still 
continue to govern her West Indian colonies, but the settlements 
over which she rules will have changed their character. ‘I'he 
white men are not replenished from the home country. The 
stream of English colonization has set in a totally different direc- 
tion. In Jamaica there may soon be a large population of 
Asiatics as well as of Africans, and the old Creole planters will 
be swallowed up, as Mr. Trollope prophesies; and he has appa- 
rently good ground for the prophecy. They and the coloured 
population will amalgamate, and in the coloured population there 
is no point of stopping. ‘The coloured race fades into the black 
race, and in a hundred years there may be a quite new distribu- 
tion of races in Jamaica, and a cessation, more or less complete, 
of the sharp distinction between men of different blood. 

Jamaica is the most typical and the most interesting of our 
West Indian settlements, and what is true of it will probably be 
true of all in some degree. But differences exist now, and pro- 
bably will always exist. British Guiana is much the most flou- 
rishing of the settlements, because it is inhabited by a very enter- 
prising race of settlers, who have capital and courage enough to 
adopt the latest improvements of science, and who sink large 
sums in importing shipsfull of immigrants from India. Barba- 
does, in a much smaller way, also gets on pretty well and pays 
its way, because it happens to have a population large in pro- 
portion to its size. But substantially, Jamaica is, as we have 
said, the key to all the islands. Mr. Trollope visited all the 
more remarkable of them, and touches off their characteristic 
features in his pleasant and lively manner. For the record of 
his travelling adventures, and for his special observations on the 
different localities, we must refer our readers to his book itself, 
as what he says is spoilt unless it is said in his way. There is, 
however, one part of his book which is quite distinct from the 
other, and which treats, not of the West Indies, but of Central 
America. As it is full of interesting matter, and gives a clear 
and succinct account of much that has hitherto been stated 
vaguely and confusedly, we shall take another opportunity of 
noticing this portion of Mr. Trollope’s volume. 


CHCILIA METELLA* 


MONG the few passages of the poems of the “ noble bard,” 
once so indiscriminately admired and extolled, which are 
likely to retain their popularity, and toenshrine Lord Byron’s name 
in the hearts of future generations, are those in which he stoops 
from the height of his overstrained and morbid fancies to place 
himself in contact with the common feelings and common-sense 
of mankind, and touches—as his better geniussometimes prompted 
him, in spite of his wretched affectations—the chords which 
Among 
these, the last score of stanzas of Childe Harold will always, we 
think, hold the pre-eminence, not so much for the beauty of the 
language and melody of the cadences—the effect of which is too 
often marred, impressive as it is, by jarring solecisms in grammar, 
taste, and rhythm—as for the wonderful truthfulness with which 
one thought seems to be evolved from another, following 
like the waves of a fresh and flowing tide, each in turn 
outswelling the next before it. From the ruins of fanes and 
alaces to the downfall of an empire—from reflections on the 
a of past ages to the death of a contemporary Princess—from 
the sorrows of a royal bereavement to the pangs of our common 
humanity—from the sadness of an early grave to the 
glorious consolations of everlasting nature, the surging hills, the 
lacid lakes, the might and majesty of ocean—and once more 
Som the shores of ocean to the secret woes of the individual 
heart, with which the poem began, and with which it finds its 
termination, “The diapason ending full in man’’—through this 
long succession of ideas and visions, this splendid phantasma- 
goria of universal interests, in which all men see their own reflec- 
tions mirrored, the noble verse rolls on, sustained and solemn, like 
the pealing of an organ, beyond the compass of any human voice. 
Such is the spirit of the concluding stanzas of Childe Harold, 
which if any at least of our younger readers fails to seize in his 
closet, let him rush from the Coliseum and the Via Sacra to 
Monte Cavo, look down on the shining disks of Nemi and Albano, 
and around to Rome, the Apennines, and the Mediterranean, and 
read the lessons reflected on his heart, returning a wiser and a 
sadder man. He will think perhaps of Byron both better and 
worse than before. He will feel, more sensibly than he has felt 
hitherto, how divine a gift was committed to him for the inter- 
retation of man and nature, and how wickedly and wantonly he 
threw it too often away, polluted and poisoned it. 


* Cecilia Metella; or, Rome Enslaved, By Xmilia Julia, London: 
Chapman and Hall, 1859, 


The stanzas on the tomb of Cecilia Metella are not included 
in the series of which we have been speaking ; but they belong 
to the same class, and are deservedly ranked among the passages 
in which Byron has shown a true poet’s sympathy with the 
feelings of our common humanity. <A few lines will be sufficient 
to recal to our readers the sentiment which pervades them :— 

There is a stern round tower of other days 
Firm as a fortress, with its fence of stone... . 
What was this tower of strength ? Within its cave 
What treasure lay so lock’d, so hid?—A woman’s grave. 
But who was she, the lady of the dead, 
'Tomb’d in a palace? Was she chaste and fair? 
Worthy a King’s, or more, a Roman’s bed ? . 
How lived, how loved, how died she? .... 
Was she as those who love their lords, or those 
Who love the lords of others? .... 
Perchance she died in youth, it may be, bow’d 
With woes far heavier than the ponderous tomb ... . 
Perchance she died in age, surviving all, 
Charms, kindred, children... . 
Thus much alone we know: Metella died, 
The wealthiest Roman’s wife: Behold his love, or pride! 


The form and character of the famous tomb thus referred to, 
standing by the side of the Appian Way, about two miles from 
the gates of Rome, conspicuous in its dreary solitude on the 
summit of a gentle acclivity from which it looks far and wide 
over the Campagna, are familiarly known. It is one of the few 
remaining Roman sepulchres, all of which present more or less of 
architectural pretensions. The Etruscans, like the Egyptians, 
were partial to the figure of the pyramid, and whether or not 
they connected it with ideas of a resurrection, they employed it 
systematically in their sepulchral structures. Thus the so-called 
tomb of Aruns, which has at least the reputation of being Etruscan, 
is a square building crowned with what seems to have been a 
cone in the centre, and flanked with four smaller cones at the 
angles. This style was adopted, with other funereal fashions, 
from the Etruscans by the Romans, and they retained it for cen- 
turies, with their usual tenacity, after the conquest and political 
extinction of Etruria. The tomb of Cestius, of the age of Augustus, 
isa simple pyramid. The mausoleum of Augustus himself had a 
round basement, from which sprang a conical edifice of masonry, 
or rather a number of terraces supported on truncated cones, and 
tapering to a point, strown each of them with a layer of soil, and 
planted with cypresses. Here, again, was the notion of the 
pyramid, disguised and curiously refined upon. The still more 
imposing tomb of Hadrian presents now the circular basement 
only, but the antiquarian architects who pretend to exhibit a 
restoration of it as it appeared originally, represent it in like 
manner as a cylinder surmounted by a terraced cone. The tomb 
of Cecilia Metella is also a low round tower, such as the base- 
ment of those of Augustus and Hadrian; but it appears, from 
certain traces, to have been covered with a dome, and this 
covering, we may conjecture, was shaped externally into a figure 
of a cone. Here, too, probably funereal cypresses waved on 
successive terraces, and the structure may have been crowned 
with the urn of gilded bronze, or with a statue of the honoured 
dead, for there seem to have been examples of both one and 
the other. 

These architectural features, mutilated as they are, suf- 
fice to indicate the sepulchral character of this massive 
monument; and this is further confirmed by the inscription still 
legible upon it, recording the name of a Cecilia Metella, daughter 
of Quintus (Caxcilius Metellus) Creticus, and wife of a Crassus. 
The father can be identified with a well-known personage of 
the last age of the Republic ; the husband can hardly have been 
any one else than Marcus Crassus, the elder son of the Triumvir, 
of whom little is recorded, but who may be supposed to have 
inherited the wealth of the richest of the Romans, to have occu- 
pied a high social position under the mild despotism of Augustus, 
and to be the same perhaps as the Crassus who gained some 
military distinctions in the Border warfare of the Empire. 
Of the lady herself we have no record—no trace whatever. 
We have seen how the mystery which hangs over her tomb 
kindled the imagination of Lord Byron. He has shadowed 
forth his conjectures in five very noble stanzas ; but, like a true 
poet, he has been content with leaving the subject as he 
found it—food for the imagination only. As a true poet he would 
have revolted, we are convinced, at an attempt to realize the 
mystery enshrined in that gloomy monument, or to weave 
fantastic guesses into a story of actual life. A mind of less 
delicate fibre has not shrunk from dissolving, as far as in it lay, 
the spell which fascinated him, and giving us a full-length por- 
trait of the lady herself, with a succinct account of the pretended 
circumstances of her career. This is the spirit of the age. It 
would be irrelevant to complain of it. A few years ago some 
one called attention to the affecting inscription, the single word, 
“* Miserrimus,” on a gravestone in Worcester Cathedral. 
Presently there appeared a novel giving the life, death, and har- 
rowing sorrows of the imaginary sufferer. The halo of romance 
has vanished, and “ Miserrimus” appears before us in a suit of 
plain, substantial drab. And we much fear that in the hands of 
the writer who assumes the impossible name of A®milia Julia, 
Cecilia Metella, too, may fade into the light of common day. 

The faney sketch given by this author of our heroine.is of the 
slightest possible texture, but in truth of feeling and correctness 
of costume it certainly belies, as far as it goes, the apprehensions 
we entertained from the unfortunate blunder in the title-page, 
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The object of the writer is to interweave with the history of the 
last days of the Roman free State a domestic tale to illustrate and 
explain the character of the monument before us. The mauso- 
leum must be the work of a bereaved husband—no hand less 
near, less dear, could have paid the dead such honour. He must 
have been wealthy beyond the means of any other private citizen, 
for it is equalled & no other private sepulchre. He must have 
been proud—proud of his race, proud of his wealth, proud of his 
wife. He must have been simple in manners, austere in charac- 
ter, yet dignified and even grandiose ‘in his tastes; for all 
these qualities are exemplified in the massive majesty of that 
solemn structure. He loved his wife when living, and he mourned 
her in the depths of his heart when dead ; but he imposed silence 
on his feelings, and controlled them beyond the usual reserve of 
his countrymen, for his wife had not been all that a Roman wife 
should be—she had not lived in the spirit of a patrician matron. 
There had been a want of harmony, of confidence, of the one 
mind and one heart, between them. She had not sinned in deed— 
the Roman, if she had, would have blown her down the wind. 
But her love had strayed; she had once sighed for freedom; she 
would have accepted the shame of a divorce had her husband’s 
pride permitted it. But she had been provoked as well as 
tempted, and before the tomb prematurely closed over her shat- 
tered frame and tortured spirit, they had learnt mutually to 
reproach themselves for the faults on either side which had Seat 
their hearts asunder. 


Such is the idea the writer undertakes to embody. Metella is 
the child-wife of an austere but honourable Roman noble of the 
antique stamp, who speedily alienates her love by his ill-timed 
affectation of old-fashioned severity. In fact, for a trifling fault 
he threatens her with marital fustigation under aggravated cir- 
cumstances. He does not mean really to beat her, but she of 
course faints away at the moment, and cannot abide him after- 
wards. She becomes a devoted admirer of the great Julius, 
and after his death, which she mourns with romantic extrava- 
gance, she is fatally fascinated by the charms of his youthful 
heir. Octavius, in the midst of his intrigues for sovereignty, 
discovers her inclination, and takes advantage of it. She is 
persuaded to look to the easy method of a divorce as the 
means of exchanging her morose husband for a brilliant 
and devoted lover. But Crassus, in reality deeply attached 
to the woman he has insulted, refuses to part with her, 
pleading, not love, which he is ashamed. to omanslivhen but 
the peculiar sanctity of the ancient rites of confarreation with 
which the marriage had been solemnized, which, as an old- 
fashioned patrician, he holds in very different estimation from 
the light loose .ties, now commonly adopted, of coemption 
or cohabitation. Octavius, it seems, is too busy to press his 
suit with the ardour of a hero of romance ; and though once or 
twice he seems inclined to remove all difficulties by including the 
inconvenient husband in the lists of proscription, he never brings 
himself to the point. One or two stirring scenes are made out 
of the famine and sack of Perusia, but on the whole the move- 
ment of the story is too closely entangled with the prosaic details 
of a shrewd political contest to admit of much graceful orna- 
ment. The lady is at last awakened from her dream of love and 
guilt by the disgraceful marriage her faithless admirer contracts 
with Livia, and, returning to the bosom of her husband, death- 
stricken with the sorrows and fatigues she has undergone, finds 
him softened and placable. And so she dies of consumption 
after a brief renewal of conjugal intercourse. The tomb on which 
we gaze with awe and admiration to this day is the final ex- 
pression of the love, the pride, and the magnificence of the last 
grandee of the Republic. But the record is stern in its sadness, 
as befitted the blighted being who erected it. It exhibits none 
of the tender phrases in which the heart of flesh seems so often 
to heave beneath the rugged marble of the Roman monuments. 
It breathes no soft farewell, betrays no regret, no admiration. 
It speaks not of lost wishes or past happiness. There is no 
«Vale uxor dulcissima” or “ desideratissima ;” no “ vixit sine 
ulla macula ;” no “ viximus sine ulla querela.” The record is no 
more than this—and yet how much this is !— 


“CECILIZ Q. CRETICI. F. METELLE. CRASSI.” 


MARITIME STATES AND MILITARY NAVIES.* 


OS™ ADOLPHUS SLADE has been exerting himself with 
praiseworthy energy in the task of making the British people 
thoroughly uncomfortable at their want of preparation against the 
possible hostility of their neighbours. e conceive it to be our 
own duty to lend our best assistance to every such attempt at 
propagating a wholesome terror, and therefore we shall endea- 
vour to select from the pamphlet now before us the topics which 
seem to us best calculated to disturb our readers’ equanimity. 
The author, as is well known, is a distinguished officer of the 
British, and also of the Turkish navy. He has had opportunities 
of observing the fleets of various Powers, and has also employed 
his leisure in searching history for the warnings by which he now 
seeks to break the repose and stimulate the energies of his coun- 
trymen. 

It is perhaps a novel, and is certainly an alarming, theory that 


* Maritime States and Military Navies, By Captain Sir Adolphus Slade, 


the application of steam to ships of war restores to military 
Powers the advantage which they enjoyed in those remote ages 
when maritime skill was in its infancy, and the only voyages that 
were attempted were such as could be performed almost entirely 
by the use of oars. If this be an admitted result of modern pro- 
gress, we think that its ardent votaries will become less enthu- 
siastic in their worship of it. If science has laboured all these 
years only to render naval skill useless for the purposes of self- 
defence, this country may have reason to regret that ever the world 
should have been raised out of the ignorance of the last century. It 
is, however, some small comfort to observe that the period which 
Captain Slade says we have almost restored never had any exist- 
ence except in his own fertile imagination. warner manned 
with numerous soldiers have at all times been liable to suffer 
greatly from the attack of _ also propelled by oars, but 
carrying crews who, from natural aptitude and lifelong nena 
managed them with superior skill. If Captain Slade only means 
to say that soldiers may by regular instruction become sailors, his 
proposition is to a great extent true, and it is of course open to 
either side to act upon it. But if he asserts that maritime skill, 
derived from insular position and extensive trade, has in any age 
of the world failed to influence naval battles, we do not think 
that his position is justified by history, and we should confidently 
anticipate that it would fail when tested by experience. 

It is, however, a fair deduction from Captain Slade’s researches 
that maritime States, presuming on an innate nautical superiority 
which they deem unattainable by others, are apt to view care- 
lessly the endeavours of their military neighbours to form a navy. 
Instances of this disastrous confidence are not rare in history, 
and there is undoubtedly a tendency in the public mind of 
England, which if not counteracted by ceaseless warnings, might 
in some dark hour add another sad example to the catalogue of 
nations which have been undone by their own over-confidence. 
And, again, Captain Slade urges, with equal truth and force, that 
maritime States, relying traditionally on their fleets, have been ill 
prepared for the possibility of invasion; and hence, on the failure 
of their nautical defences, foreign armies landed on their shores 
have usually achieved their objects. This result has followed, 
because, as he says, the armies of maritime States are less efficient 
at home than abroad ; and he refers for an example to the fate of 
Carthage. “ Indifference about the development of the Roman 
navy, or rather disbelief in the ability of the Romans to create a 
navy, deprived her of the command of the sea;” and all know 
what followed. We might pursue the parallel which our author 
seems to have had in view with the remark that the undying hos- 
tility of Rome to her great maritime rival appears to find its 
modern yea! aol in the hatred and jealousy which a large 
portion of the French people cherishes towards England. And 
we may add that this general description—“ Its capital cities are 
defenceless, its arsenals are poorly fortified—it possesses no central 
depdts of arms and stores secure from surprise, nor entrenched 
lines for harassed troops to rally behind—the hour of invasion 
finds it unprepared and incapable of an organization equal to the 
emergency’—may, if the British people are not forewarned, turn 
out to be a painfully exact picture of their own state and 
prospects. We fear, too, that Captain Slade is right in hold- 
ing that “the ability of a people, however brave and resolute, 
to oppose regular troops is inversely as the progress of civiliza- 
tion and of the art of war.” He does not say that a success- 
ful opposition would be’ impossible, but points to causes 
which must render it very difficult. ‘Citizens accustomed to 
regular meals and unbroken rest, eager disputants for their 
rights, taught by law and habit to set a high value on life and 
limb, cannot readily acquire the contempt for danger, the quiet 
endurance of hardship, the self-abnegation, and the blind deference 
to the will of a superior which characterize the professional 
soldier.” Our author evidently thinks, and so do we,that the volun- 
teer corps have much to do, but he nowhere says, and we do not 
believe he would say, that they cannot do it, if once they are well 
convinced of the grave responsibility that rests upon them. For- 
midable, indeed, is the hostility against which it behoves this 
country to prepare itself, both by land and sea. “ The talent exer- 
cised in the organization of an army finds no difficulty in dealing 
with the inferior organization ofa navy. Having no prejudices to 
overcome, no traditions to respect, the military State copies that 
which is good and rejects that which is vicious in the practice of 
its maritime rival. It adopts a standing navy as well as a 
standing army . . . . The military State has nothing to forget, 
and knows that it has much to learn. The maritime State has 
much growing out of routine to forget, and thinks that it has 
nothing to learn.” Talent for organization, opposed to prejudices 
and traditions—such are theadvantageous terms on which it is to be 
feared that France would always enter (if she did enter) upon war 
with England. We may remember for our comfort that hitherto 
the balance has been redressed by that energy of the English 
people which rose superior even to the blunders of its own 
rulers. But one would prefer, if possible, to start for the 
race Af life or death without the burthen of a self-imposed 
weight. 

Captain Slade thinks, as we have seen, that the effect of social 
progress has been to render militia and volunteers gradually less 
and less effective to withstand the attacks of regular troops. In 
support of this opinion, he gives us a picture of England at the 
time of the Armada, which deserves quotation for the sake of show- 
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ing that something is to be said by way of contrast to the laudation 
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which we so often hear of the blessings of modern civilization. 
“In those days, when weakly children rarely survived long, 
when dust and languor shed no blight on youth in manufactories, 
when the gentry rode to cover two hours before daylight, and 
travelled from one end of the kingdom to the other on horse- 
back, when the middle-classes scorned refinement, and the lower 
classes laughed at rain and wind, the population was hardy and 
inured by their habits to undergo cheerfully the hardships of de- 
sultory war . . . In those days the distinction between military 
and national arms and habits was trifling.” It is impossible to 
disguise from ourselves that this passage contains a good deal of 
uncomfortable truth. Nor is there much encouragement to be 
derived from a reflection which suggests itself, that, as regards 
our own army, endeavours have been made, and with some suc- 
cess, to render it as thoroughly dependent for its efficiency upon 
regular meals and quiet rest at night as any corps of riflemen 
which may have been enrolled only for a single week. Thanks 
to the exertions of some of the English newspapers an opinion 
has been propagated on the Continent that an English arm 
would be good for nothing in the field unless every man of it 
were punctually supplied with mild porter thrice a day. But in this, 
as in many other points, the army has suffered by the indisereet 
loquacity of journalists. The caricatures which were drawn in the 
Crimea were not true portraits of English soldiers, and they would 
be the worst possible examples for volunteers. We may, however, 
be sure of this, that if ever these volunteers have to meet an 
enemy, his character will be as far as possible removed from that 
of the well-fed, portly, sleepy citizen. Patient of hardship, active 
in movement, and capable of enduring much fatigue, the Conti- 
nental soldier will repine at no toil or suffering which promises to 
place him in the full enjoyment of the far-famed wealth and 
plenty of the haughty Islanders. He would have heard such de- 
scriptions as that given by Captain Slade :—‘‘ The direst enemies, 
generally, of troops, hardships and exposure, are totally wanting 
in England. The climate is temperate and wholesome, the roads 
are good, the land abounds with food and shelter for man and 
beast. An easy march each day would bring the enemy to some 
pleasant town, with suitable quarters for general officers, and 
stations for outposts in the neighbouring country mansions and 
villages.” Such are the features of the promised land, and what 
are the possibilities of reaching it? “The invasion of Great 
Britain is entirely conditional on the enemy commanding the 
Channel for a given period; a fortnight would suffice. . . . The 
invading army, after defeating the British army, speaking hypo- 
thetically, would march to Portsmouth and Plymouth, and, by 
destroying the dockyards and shipping there, render recovery im- 
possible.” This is very plain speaking, and it is well that all the 
dismal prospect should be thus unsparingly disclosed. It depends 
upon the exertions which may be made by sea and land during a 
few short months to prevent all risk of the startling hypothesis 
becoming an irremediable fact. 


It is the deliberate opinion of this distinguished officer that, by 
the application of steam tonaval warfare, we have now again arrived 
at astate analogous to that of galleys, where maritime superiority, 
technically speaking, being no longer the appanage of any one in 
particular, any Power adopting the right means may organize a 
fleet as well as an army. He says that the steamer is more in 
harmony than the galley ever was with the habits of a military 
people. Since steam-propulsion has become general, the men 
furnished by conscription form good crews. In battle, the divi- 
sions of a fleet might now be manceuvred like the divisions of an 
army. Gunnery would contribute to efface natural distinctions. 
Few men could be made ordinary sailors in two years. All could 
be made able ship-gunners in six months. Such are Captain 
Slade’s warnings. We do not blame him for omitting to miti- 
gate their rude effect by the observation that Englishmen, as 
well as other nations, can learn naval gunnery in six months ; and 
if only there are swift and stout ships to carry them, and money 
to pay them liberally, we do not doubt that the men can easily 
be found to form a fleet which would still contrive to show that 
natural aptitude for sea-service is not quite the obsolete and useless 
quality which it suits the purpose of our author's argument to 
represent. There was a night not long ago in which a crew of 
conscripts in the Channel would have made but a bad time of it. 
In the terrific gale which lately swept our coasts it was seen that 
seamanship may still be useful, and that in the Royal Navy it is 
ready when the hour of danger comes. We shall not, like the 
Times, fall into a fit of optimism because the Channel Fleet kept 
the sea during a gale when it might have entered port. The British 
flag has braved many a storm where no friendly harbour was at 
hand. But our seamen have at least proved themselves able to do 
what was done in former times; and, when practised sailors are 
placed in powerful steam-ships, we still think they may claim to 
rank as the finest navy in the world. We must, however, protest 
against complacent statements that “this country has a fleet in 
the Channel and another in the Mediterranean ;” because, if the 
Times meant to say that those fleets are of adequate strength it 
was stating what is notoriously untrue; and, if it did not mean 
this, it was trifling with the most important subject of the day. 
But, if there be any danger of the growth in the public mind of 
a rash reliance upon the efforts that have as yet been made, the 
pamphlet of Captain Slade appears most seasonably to shock such 
insane delusions. We cannot desire anything better for the 
country than that it may be widely read, and that those who 
read it may be made thoroughly uncomfortable. 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES.* 


| be? is much to be regretted that this beautiful series of volumes 
does not carry the name of its real author in every title-page. 
The first volume, no less than those which follow, was substan- 
tially the work of Mr. J. H. Parker of: Oxford. This was well 
known at the time to many who were in the secret, and it is now 
plainly avowed in the preface to the third volume. The work, 
as a moment's thought will show, is one which no one man could 
have written right through from beginning to end. Many heads 
and many ts have been employed on it, but one pair of 
hands has written by far the greatest portion, and one head 
has planned the scheme of the whole and superintended the carry- 
out of all its parts. A work of this sort cannot be the production 
of any one man in the same sense that a novel or a poem is; 
but, so far as such a work can be the production of any one man, 
the whole of these volumes are Mr. Parker’s. He has written 
the greater part, and has planned and revised what he has 
not written himself. In each volume he acknowledges the a. 
he has received from various friends who have communicate 
facts, documents, drawings, notes of buildings, and, in one case 
at least—the account of Gate-Houses in the third volume—a 
whole chapter of the book. But the work is essentially Mr. 
Parker's, all the same. And we deem it necessary to state this 
thus prominently because, from the fact that Mr. Hudson 
Turner’s name appears in the title-page of the first volume, es. 
people have been Ved to think that Mr. Parker merely continue 
a work which was planned and begun by Mr. Turner. The fact 
is that Mr. Turner—who was most profoundly versed in ancient 
records, but who, we believe, knew nothing of architecture—was 
employed to search the records for matter bearing upon the 
subject, Mr. Parker being responsible for the really archi- 
tectural portion of that volume no less than of the others. In 
the second volume, owing to Mr. Turner's death, Mr. Parker is 
responsible for a large portion—and, in the third, for nearly 
the whole—of the documentary matter also. But, even in the 
first volume, the plan was Mr. Parker’s—Mr. Turner was only a 
coadjutor, though a very important one. By an unlucky modesty, 
however, on Mr. Parker’s part, Mr. Turner was made to put 
his name in the title-page, and in the preface to acknowledge 
the “‘valuable assistance” of Mr. Parker; while, in truth, Mr. 
Parker should have announced the work as his own, and have 
acknowledged the “ valuable assistance” of Mr. Turner. 


We wish the more strongly to claim for Mr. Parker the sub- 
stantial authorship of the whole of these volumes, because they 
constitute a work on which he may safely rest his fame as an 
architectural antiquary. In the department of ecclesiastical ar- 
chitecture his services have also been most valuable. As the 
man who knows perhaps more than any one else of architectural 
detail, every student of the subject owes him a deep debt of 
thankfulness ; but in tracing out the history of particular build- 
ings he is hardly equal to Professor Willis, while the more philo- 
sophical examination of the several successive styles—the branch 
of the study first opened by Mr. Hope, and followed out by 
Mr. Petit and Mr. nal has never thoroughly entered 
into, and at one time was certainly inclined to undervalue. The 
domain of English Domestic Architecture is, however, purely 
Mr. Parker’s own. Not only is he almost wholly without com- 
petitors, but the subject gives him every opportunity of beat 
displaying his peculiar powers. It is wholly antiquarian—at least 
in the stage to which it has at present attained. ‘There is hardl 
any opportunity for elaborate discussions about the twofol 
threefold, or fourfold division of Gothie architecture. It is 
almost wholly a work of architectural details and of documentary 
dates. And to the combination of these branches of the subject 
Mr. Parker is more thoroughly able to do justice than any other 
living man. 

But while we place his book in the strictly antiquarian 
rather thaw in the philosophical or esthetical division of 
architectural literature, we must add that it is antiquarianism 
which is just now of a very practical kind. Nothing could 
be more opportune than its completion while the question of 
“Classic” and ‘Gothic’ is still pending with regard to the 
Foreign Office. What is the true national architecture of 
England, and of what is it capable? These volumes contain 
evidence which might open the eyes of Lord Palmerston himself. 
They might even do something to relieve that lower depth of 
denseness which is represented by Mr. Tite and Mr. Coningham. 
Mr. Parker hopes that his present labours may help to extend 
the same sort of reform to the architecture of our houses which 
has already been so successfully applied to that of our churches. 
We should like to set Lord Palmerston down for an hour or two 
diligently to study Mr. Parker’s view of Thornbury Castle. Do 
not those blazing oriels give light enough for any mortal manP 
Perhaps, indeed, they might throw more light on foreign affairs 
than might be quite convenient; but at any rate his lord- 

* Some Account of Domestic Architecture in England, from the Conquest 
to the End of the Thirteenth Century. By T. Hudeon Turner. Oxford and 
London: J. H. Parker. 1851. 

Some Account of Domestic Architecture in England, from Edward I. t 
Richard II. By the Editor of the “ Glossary of Architecture.” Oxford an 
London: J. H. Parker. 1853. 

Some Account of Domestic Architecture in England, from Richard IT. to 
Henry VIII. By the Editor of the “Glossary of Architecture.” In Two 
Parts, Oxford and London: J, H, & J. Parker, 1859, 
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ship might be brought to confess that Gothic architecture 
can produce something rather different from a monastery or a 
Jesuits’ college. Perhaps, indeed, if the vivacious Premier could 
be brought to sit at Mr. Parker’s feet for a few lessons in chro- 
nology, he might find out that, of all things in the world, Gothic 
architecture and Jesuits’ colleges have the least to do with one 
another. Mr. Coningham might, by alike process, be brought to 
abjure a good deal of silly nonsense about Popery, Puseyism, eccle- 
siastical influence, medieval darkness, and what not. Here you 
have a good, bold, solid, substantial hall, built very likely by some 
baron or knight who voted for the Statute of Provisors or 
Premunire. Where is the Popery about it? Where is the 
darkness? Its windows are big enough in all conscience; its 
roof has lasted for some ages already, and is likely to last for some 
ages more; its walls do not, to our eyes at least, carry any 
traces of the mark of the Beast? here is the ugliness? 
Where is the inconvenience? Where, let Mr. Coningham and 
Mr. Tite be good enough to tell us, is the reason why we should 
not follow the example of those from whom we inherit our laws, 
our language, our national being, rather than imitate the 
worst age of a foreign land? Lord Palmerston may, consistently 
enough, think Cesar Borgia a greater statesman than any of our 
old Plantagenets, who consulted their Parliaments before they 
made war. The Prince of Machiavelli may be more in his line 
than the Laudes Legum Anglie of Sir John Fortescue. But 
Mr. Coningham is a Liberal—a Radical. Why does he prefer a 
style whose associations tell us only of encroaching Popes, usurp- 
ing Emperors, and overthrown Republics, rather than one which 
arose almost simultaneously with the birth, and which grew up 
alongside of the growth, of that branch of the English Senate 
whose medixval privilege of “free speech” secures license of 
utterance even for a Tite and a Coningham ? 


It is hardly necessary for us to insist at any length on the impor- 
tance of Domestic Architecture as a branch of national antiquities. 
Far less interesting andinstructive,asamatterof artand philosophy, 
than the ecclesiastical branch, it is almost more important histo- 
rically, as throwing a more direct light upon the manners and 
feelings of past ages. Mr. Parker has, by a careful comparison 
of existing remains and documentary evidence, traced the history 
of domestic life in England (for his subject really amounts to 
that) from the very earliest times. From the rude accommoda- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxon Thane, and even of the Norman Baron, 
up to the splendid and still convenient mansions of the Tudor 
era, we find our author affording us a continuous series. Before 
the Conquest, indeed, we have no existing examples; our 
accounts of the mode of life of our Teutonic fathers have to be 
patched up from contemporary illuminations, and from oeca- 
sional allusions in the literature of the time. But with the 
Norman period our series of actually existing witnesses begins. 
For some time after the Conquest strictly domestic remains are 
very scanty. The great men lived in castles, which are, indeed, 
domestic so far as men lived in them, but whose architecture is 
too much affected by military considerations to be called strictly 
domestic architecture. Both castles and monasteries contain 
domestic portions—the hall, or refectory, for instance—and Mr. 
Parker has (somewhat scantily, we think, in the earlier portions 
of his work, but more fully as he advances further,) very 
properly taken them in as parts of his subject. But strictly 
domestic architecture is something different—it is the building 
of houses, where defence is either not thought of or is something 
quite secondary. It is clear that houses of this sort, of such 
pretensions as to possess any architectural character, or to be 
preserved down to our own times, could not well exist, in the 
open country at least, till the land had become comparatively 
settled and civilized. Hence our list of Norman eons in 
England is very scanty, and they are chiefly found in walled 
towns, like Lincoln and Bury St. Edmunds. Perhaps the 
only perfect and untouched example is the small unroofed 
house at Christ Church, in Hampshire. Several of the frag- 
ments elsewhere have very fine Norman detail; but for 
Norman architecture exhibiting anything of the real grandeur of 
the style, we must look to the castles and monasteries. In the 
thirteenth ceptury our examples are stiil but few and small, 
though much more numerous than before. In the course of the 
fourteenth the idea of the English manor-house seems to have 
quite disengaged itself from that of the castle, and we begin to 
have a noble series of strictly domestic buildings—defence being 
quite secondary and in no way obtruded—culminating in the 
superb buildings of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, such as 
we see at Thornbury and Cowdray. In the remains of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries Somersetshire is especially rich. 
Almost every village has a manor-house, a parsonage, or some 
building or other of this class, to say nothing of exterisive monastic 
remains, as at Glastonbury, Woodspring, Muchelney, and Old 
Cleeve. Among the Somersetshire houses, the original portions 
of Clevedon Court may claim the first place. Then comes along list, 
of which, perhaps, the manor-house and “ fish-house” of Meare, 
near Glastonbury, both elaborately described by Mr. Parker, are 
the most curious and beautiful. Wecdinmstocthive, the rival of 
Somersetshire for its churches, is less rich in domestic work, 
though there are some good examples, especially in the northern 
part of the county. 


The most curious inquiry in the history of domestic architec- 
ture is perhaps to trace the fate of the main apartment—the hall. 
In the early houses, the hall is almost the whole house; there 


is nothing besides except the necessary offices and a room or two 
for the lord and lady. The mass of the household slept how 
they might in the hall. Gradually, as civilization increases, the 
accommodation in a house becomes greater, and the relative 
importance—sometimes the positive size—of the hall gradually 
diminishes. The family gradually deserted it, and the modern 
luxury of the dining-room was introduced. The withdrawing- 
room—that into which they withdrew from the hall—had already 
appeared. At last, in the sixteenth century, es s a little 
later than the period treated by Mr. Parker, the hall, though 
still a grand feature, became, as now, a mere entrance, often 
with rooms over it. 

The hall is, of course, the part of a house or castle where the 
art of architecture proper has the best opportunity of displaying 
itself. So, in a monastery, the refectory comes next in grandeur 
to the church and chapter-house. Indeed, some of the early halls 
were built not unlike churches, with two rows of pillars. Ina 
wooden construction this is not uncommon both in halls and 
barns; but the examples we mean have two regular aisles with 
stone pillars and arches. Such was the original Westminster 
Hall, till Richard II. threw it into one body under the present 
magnificent single roof. The finest existing example is perhaps 
that superb one at Oakham Castle, of the best architecture of 
the end of the twelfth century, which forms the frontispiece to 
Mr. Parker's first volume. He has, we think, omitted to 
note that the noble house in Small-street, Bristol, whose Per- 
pendicular portions he has described and engraved, contains evi- 
dent traces of such a hall in its lower portions. In the next 
century we have the hall of the Royal FPulece at Winchester, 
used, like that at Oakham, for an assize-court (a most proper 
use, if the actual arrangements were less disfiguring), which 
some years back gave occasion to a silly cry of “ dese- 
cration” on the part of people who thought that a building 
with pillars and arches must needs be a church. Of single- 
bodied halls of the fourteenth century, notbing can surpass 
those of Caerphilly Castle in Glamorganshire, and May- 
field Palace in Sussex. Mayfield has, and Caerphilly seems to 
have been designed to have, a very effective arrangement of 
stone arches thrown across at intervals to support the roof, and 
to produce something of the effect of actual vaulting. The same 
is the case at Conway. All these examples are ruined; but 
there is a perfect one in the refectory of the Jacobins at Toulouse, 
used, when we saw it, for breaking-in a young horse. 

The whole history, as traced out by Mr. Parker, shows the 
absurdity of the vulgar notion that Gothic is in some special way 
an ecclesiastical style. The truth is that the medieval architects, 
like the architects of every other good period, Christian or hea- 
then, built their religious buildings in exactly the same style as 
their secular ones. They built both in the only style they knew of, 
at least the only one they could work in—namely, the style of their 
own day. A church, a house, a castle, of the same date, are very 
different things in outline and proportion—that is the natural 
result of their several purposes ; but in mere style, in mere 
architectural forms, they are exactly the same. No point can 
be more important to insist on just now than this, and Mr. 
Parker’s book comes very opportunely to set it forth at length. 

The work before us is primarily confined to English architecture. 
The early volumes took no notice of Scotch and Irish buildings, 
and rather neglected even the Welsh castles; but this over-rigid 
Anglicism has been amply made up in the volumes published this 
year. Mr. Parker’s extensive knowledge of foreign, especially 
French, buildings, has enabled him to derive a constant under- 
current of illustrative matter from Continental examples, though 
our own country is his main subject. 

We need hardly say that the book is put forth with that clear- 
ness and accuracy of print and that profusion and beauty of 
engraving for which we have learned to look as a matter of 
course in any book which bears Mr. Parker’s name in its title- 
page. The general accuracy of the work itself also is wonderful, 
though the local antiquary of each district will doubtless find 
occasional slips here and there in minute matters of fact. The 
book is one of the most sterling value. Itis not only Mr. Parker's 
masterpiece, but it is a masterpiece in itself, measured by any 
standard—it is a work of thorough research and first-rate autho- 
rity on a deeply interesting and important subject. 
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R. SIMS REEVES and M. WIENIAWSKI at the MONDAY 
POPULAR CONCERTS ST. JAMES’S HALL, on MONDAY EVENING 
NEXT, November 28th, on which occasion the instrumental pieces will be selected 
from the works of the late Dr. Spohr.—Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Unreserved Seats, 
1s.; at the Hall, 28, Piccadilly; Keith, Prowse, and Co., Cheapside; Cramer and 
Co., and H 1, Regent-street ; and Chappell and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


ALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent-street.— 

POPULAR MUSIC of the OLDEN TIME.—Miss POOLE and Mr. RAMSDEN 
will give a MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT on the OLD ENGLISH SONGS and 
BALLADS, interspersed with Anecdote, written by W. Chappell, F.S.A., on 
THURSDAY EVENING, December Ist, and the following Evenings, at Eight 
o’clock.—Tickets, 3s., 23., 1s., to be had of Cramer, Beale, and Chappell, 201, Regent- 
street; Chappell and Co., 50, New Bond-street; and at the Gallery of Illustration, 
14, Regent-street. 


ISS POOLE and MR. RAMSDEN will give their MUSICAL 
ENTERTAINMENT on the OLD ENGLISH SONGS and BALLADS, with 
Anecdote, written for them by W. Chappell, F.S.A., at the GALLERY of ILLUSTRA- 
— 14, Regent-street, commencing on THURSDAY EVENING, December Ist, at 
ight. 


R. ALBERT SMITH’S CHINA IS NOW OPEN every 

night (but Saturday) at Eight o’clock, and Tuesday and Saturday Afternoons 

at Three o’clock.—Stalls, 3s., which can be taken at the Box Office, Egyptian Hall, 
daily, from Eleven till Six; Area, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. 


HE SEVENTH ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION OF 

CABINET PICTURES, DRAWINGS, and SKETCHES, the Contributions of 
British Artists, is NOW OPEN, at the FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall. 
Admission, 1s.; Catalogues, 6d. Open from Ten to Five. 


A* OXFORD MAN, who is just about to take his Degree, 


desires to obtain a TUTORSHIP in the Family of a Nobleman or Gentleman,— 
Address M., care of Mr. Hamans, Bookseller, High-street, Oxford. 


ry.UrOR.—ASSISTANCE in MATHEMATICS, CLASSICS, and 
ENGLISH is given by a CAMBRIDGE MAN of long experience and great 
success in teaching. Terms moderate.—Address to F. F., No. 10, Somerset-street, 
Portman-square, W. 
DUCATION.—Messrs. HEINE and CO., 2, DUKE STREET, 
ADELPHI, W.C., Agents for the principal Colleges and Schools in England, 
France, Germany, Belgium, and Switzerland, place Pupils according to requirements. 
Prospectuses and information without charge. Their “ Educational Advertiser” (sent 
post free) contains a large List of experienced Governesses and Tutors, Vacancies 
and Scholastic Transfers. 


N OXFORD M.A. who graduated in Classical and 
Mathematical Honours, and has filled the office of Public Classical Examiner, 
resigns (by marriage) a Fellowship and the Senior Tutorship of his College, and wishes 
to receive into his House TWO PUPILS, to be prepared for College Scholarships, 
Matriculation, or the higher classes of the Public Schools. Terms according to re- 
quirements.—Address Revd. Octavius 20, Park-crescent, Oxford. 


R. LOVELL’S SCHOOL, WINSLOW HALL, BUCKS, 

for the Sons of Noblemen and Gentlemen (Established 1836). The course of 

Tuition is preparatory to the Public Schools, Eton, Rugby, and Harrow; Sandhurst 

College; and the Army and Navy Examinations. Native Teachers of French and 

German reside in the house, and these languages form an integral part of the daily 

school duty. The number of Pupils is strictly limited, and none are admitted beyond 
sixteen years old. All further particulars can be had of the Principal. 


Te LATE JOHN FAWCETT’S DAUGHTER.—The 
Committee of the former Pupils of Mrs. Barctay, daughter of the late Joun 
Fawcett, the Comedian, in acknowledging with thanks the kind liberality of those 
friends who have already contributed to the fund for purchasing an Annuity for this 
deserving Lady, desire to make it known that the Subscription List must shortly be 
closed, and they trust that those remaining friends who desire to testify their sym- 
pathy for this deserving Lady by subscribing to the Fund, will kindly send their con- 
tributions to Mrs. O. Wess, 36, Green-street, Grosvenor-square; or to Messrs, 
Harcuarp and Co., 187, Piccadilly, W. 
AST INDIA ARMY and GENERAL AGENCY.—Messrs. 
SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and CO. beg to announce that they undertake to execute 
orders of every description transmitted to them by regimental messes, officers, mem- 
bers of the Civil Service, and residents in India, and generally to act as Agents in 
England for the receipt and remittance of pay, pensions, &c, Orders entrusted to 
Messrs, SaunpgRs, OrtEY, and Co., will be promptly, carefully, and judiciously exe- 
cuted. No commission charged on orders accompanied by a remittance,—650, Conduit- 
street, Hanover-square, 


IBRARIES.—Mr. EDWARD EDWARDS (Author of 
“ Memoirs of Libraries,” and of the article “Libraries” in the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica”) offers his services (and the results of the practical experience of more 
than twenty years) in the ARRANGEMENT, ENLARGEMENT, CATALOGUING, 
&c., of LIBRARIES, Public or Private. 
39, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, W. 


NHE EIGHTH YEAR.—THE CONSERVATIVE LAND 
SOCIETY.—THE OFFICES, No. 33, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C., 

are open from Ten to Five o’clock, except on Saturdays, and then up to Two P.., for 
the Receipt of Payments, either in the Share or Deposit Departments ; Five per Cent. 
Interest per Annum on the former, and Four per Cent. ditto on the latter, being pay- 
able half yearly. Plans of the Plots for Sale on the various Estates can be seen, 


The taking of land is optional, 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 


YDROPATHY.—THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPA‘HIC 

ESTABLISHMENT and HOTEL, Upper Norwood, replete with every comfort, 

within twenty minutes’ walk of the Crystal Palace, is OPEN for the reception of 

Patients and Visitors. Terms—3} Guineas for Patients, 3 Guineas for Visitors, 
Particulars of Dr. Rirrersanpt, M.D., the Resident Physician. 


FEVER HOSPITAL, ISLINGTON. 


1802.—Two Hunprep Berps. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD MONTEAGLE,. 

Cases of Fever of every kind, and in all stages of malignity, occurring in the 
Families of the Poor, or among the Domestics of the Affluent, are received into the 
Hospital at all hours. 

FUNDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED. Money may be paid to the Treasurer, 
Messrs. Hoare and Co., Fleet-street; or to the Secretary, at the Hospital. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON.—INSTITUTED 1820, 
DIRECTORS, 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Chairman, 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Thomas G. Barclay, Esq. j George Hibbert, Esq. 
James C. C. Bell, Esq. } Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
James Brand, Esq. | Thos. Newman Hunt, Esq. 
Charles Cave, Esq. J. Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq, William R. Robinson, Esq. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. Martin T. Smith, Esq., M.P. 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 
SECURITY.—The Assured are pos by a Guarantee Fund of upwards of a 
Million and a Half Sterling from the liabilities attaching to mutual assurance. 
PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Policies 
every fifth year, The Assured are entitled to participate after payment of One 
Premium, 
CLAIMS.—The Company has disbursed in Payment of Claims and Additions 
upwards of £1,500,000, 
Proposals for Insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as above; at the Branch 
Office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of the Agents throughout the Kingdom, 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


ESERVE FORCE OF ROYAL NAVAL VOLUNTEERS. 
Her Masesry’s Government having, with the Sanction of Parliament, 
determined on establishing a Reserve Volunteer Force of Seamen trained to the Use 


of Arms :— 
THIS IS TO GIVE NOTICE, 

That any Seaman possessing the following qualifications may be enrolled as a Royal 
Naval Volunteer in the Reserve Force, and will thereupon be entitled to the advantages 
and be subject to the obligations mentioned below :— 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE RESERVE. 

1, A Volunteer must be a British Subject: 

2. He must be free from infirmity : 

3. He must not be over thirty-five years of age: 

4. He must, within the ten years previous to his joining the Reserve, have been five 
years at sea, one year of that time as an A.B. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE RESERVE. 

1A eine will at once receive an annual payment or retainer of £6, payable 
quarterly : 

2. He will, if he fulfils his obligations and is in the Reserve the requisite time, 
receive a pension of not less than £12 a year whenever he becomes incapacitated from 
earning a livelihood, or at sixty years of age if not previously incapacitated : 

3. He may elect either to take the whole pension himself, or to take a smaller 
pension for himself during his life, and to allow his wife a pension after his death, for 
the remainder of her life: 

4. He will not, on account of belonging to the Reserve, forfeit any interest in any 
Friendly or Benefit Society : 

5. a travelling expenses to and from the place of drill will, when necessary, be 
provided : 

6. He will, during drill, receive, in addition to the retaining fee, the same pay, 
victualling, and allowances as a seaman of the fleet : 

7. He will, if called out on actual service, receive the same pay, allowances, and 
victuals, and have the same prospect of promotion and prize money, as a continuous 
service seaman of the fleet, and he will on joining receive the same clothing, bedding, 
and mess traps: 

8. He will, if wounded or injured in actual service, receive the same pension as a 
seaman in the Navy of the same rating : 

9. He will be eligible to the Coast Guard Service and Greenwich Hospital : 

10. He may quit the Reserve, if not at the time called out for actual service, at the 
end of every five years; he may also quit it, when not called out, on paying back the 
retainers he has received; or, without payment, if he passes an examination as a 
Master or Mate, and obtains bona fide employment as Master or Mate. 

OBLIGATIONS OF THE RESERVE, 

1. A Volunteer must attend drill for twenty-eight days each year; he may do so, so 
far as the convenience of the public service will permit, at a time and place convenient 
to himself; but he cannot in any case take less than seven day’s drill at any one time: 

2. He must not, without special permission, proceed on a voyage that will occupy 
more than six months: 

3. He must appear before some Shipping Master once in every six months, unless 
he has leave to be abroad longer, and he must report every change of residence and 
employment: 

4. In order to earn a Pension he must continue in the Reserve as long as he is 
physically competent to serve, and he must also have been in the force fifteen years if 
engaged above thirty, or twenty years if engaged under thirty. In reckoning this 
time actual service in the fleet will count double : 

5. Volunteers may be called upon for actual service in the Navy by Royal Proclama- 
tion, It is intended to exercise this power only when an emergency requires a sudden 
increase in the Naval Force of the country : 

6. A Volunteer may, in the first instance, be called out for three years. If there is 
then actual war, and he is then serving in one of Her Majesty’s ships, he may be 
required to serve for two years longer; but for the additional two years he will receive 
2d. a day additional pay : 

7. Volunteers when on drill or actual service will be subject to Naval Discipline : 

8. A Volunteer who fails to fulfil the obligations of the Reserve will forfeit his claim 
to Ketainer and Pension, and if he fails to join when called out for actual service may 
be treated as a Straggler or Deserter from the Navy. 


THE ENROLMENT WILL COMMENCE ON Ist JANUARY, 1860, 


Full information and detailed conditions may be obtained on application to the 
Shipping Master at any Port in the United Kingdom, or to the Officers of Customs in 
the Channel Islands and Isle of Man. 


ELFE’S CUCOA stands unrivalled for its 

Purity, Nutritious Qualities, and Agreeable Flavour. Prepared and Sold in 

One Pound and Half-Pound Packets, at 1s. 6d. per Pound, by FREDERIC SHARPE, 

Export and Family Grocer, &., 4, Gracechurch-street, London; and may be had of 
Grocers and Chemists in Town and Country. 
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LENFIBLUD' STARCH 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S 
LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &.—WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 

EDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 

PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, opposite 
Waterloo-bridge. Wedding Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Die-sinking, and Plates 
for Marking Linen, Books, &e.—Limsirp’s, 344, Strand, W.C. 


EDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS.— 
H. RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY, invites attention to his elegant Stock 
of TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, fitted complete, DRESSING CASES, Writing 
Cases, DESPATCH BOXES, Jewel Cases, RETICULE and CARRIAGE BAGS in 
great variety. MEDIA VAL MOUNTED ENVELOPE CASES, BLOTTING BOOKS, 
and INKSTANDS en suite; Scent Caskets, Etui Cases, cases of choice Cutlery, Work, 
Netting, and Glove Boxes, The new PATENT SELF-CLOSING BOOK-SLIDE; also 
a choice variety of ELEGANCIES and NOVELTIES suitable for PRESENTATION 
too various to enumerate, to be had at HENRY RODRIGUES’ well-known establish- 
ment, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W., two doors from Sackville-street. 
ERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS IS SECURED BY 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—To Singers and Public Speakers they 
are invaluable for clearing and strengthening the Voice. They have a pleasant taste. 
Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s, per box. Sold by all Medicine Venders. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—What Diseases are 
more fatal in their consequences than neglected Coughs, Colds, Sore 
Throats, or Lungular Affections? The first and best remedy is KEATING’S 
COUGH LOZENGES.— Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and 10s, 6d. each, by THomas Kzatine, Chemist, &c,, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
London, Retail by all Druggists. 
EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL, 
perfectly pure, having been analysed, reported on, and recommended by Pro- 
fessors Taytor and Tomson, of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, who, in the 
words of the late Dr. Perera, say, that “The finest oil is that most devoid of colour, 
odour, and flavour,” characters this will be found to possess in a high degree. Half- 
pints, 1s. 6d.; Pints, 28, 6d. ; Quarts, 4s. 6d.—79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


LYCERINE SOAP, UN SCENTED, natural colour, 
in 1s. packets. The pleasantest and best Soap for the Skin. 


PRICE’S NON-GUTTERING BED-ROOM CANDLES, in 
boxes ls. and 3s. Candlesticks, 1s. and 2s. 6d. 
PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE CO. (LIMITED), LONDON. 
\HE GENTLEMEN’S SUIT for Walking, Lounging, Shooting, 
or Professional Wear.—CLARK’S CAPE SUITS, made in soft neutral coloured 
Angolas and Scotch Tweeds, at 50s., 60s. and 70s. To be worn with the suit, the 
cape wrapper, made in a variety of new materials adapted for the season, at 25s., 30s., 
35s., and 42s. ; showerproof wrappers, 21s.; the Cotswold angola trousers for morning 
wear, from 16s.; the guinea black dress trousers and half-guinea vests ; clerical suits 
in black or mixed cloths, 84s.; a variety of materials for clerical trousers, from 16s, to 
2ls. Parents and guardians are informed that youth are supplied with clothes adapted 
for the present and approaching season in the best materials and style, at a fixed 
moderate price. The Harrow or Eton suits, from 38s.; the Alfred wrapper, 21s, 
Ladies’ riding habits in waterproof Tweed, 60s.; ditto in superfine cloth, £4 4s. to 
77s. Every description of dress ready for immediate use, at W. Ciarx’s, Tailor and 
Outfitter, 132, Regent-street, corner of Leicester-street. 


J. and D. NICOLL have introduced, for Gentlemen, with 
e@ improved Autumnal and Winter Paletots (Loose Capes, with Sleeves), &c., 
a peculiarly USEFUL DRESS. 

It consists of a.Coat fitting easily for walking, riding, and travelling; of soft 
materials, adapted to the season, in neutral colour and mixture, for the Suit through- 
out, inclusive occasionally of Cap and Gaiters. At this Firm’s Establishments there 
are their new Patent Elastic Stride Trousers (from 16s. to 32s.), Dressing Gowns, 
Breakfast Jackets, and every requisite for Evening, Dinner, and Wedding Dress; also 
for Uniforms and Servants’ Liveries, together with Clergymen’s Robes. There is also, 
near at hand, a Department where ladies may find forewomen assisting foremen in 
taking orders for children’s clothes, Pantalons des Dames a Cheval, Riding Habits, 
and the Coin du Feu, or In-door Jacket, also of Velvet and Fur for out-door use ; but 
a large assortment of Patent Highland Cloaks, with mecanique (forming the most 
graceful and useful cloak a lady can possess), are kept ready, for presents and for 
travelling, being shower, though not air, proof. : 

Considerable space is allotted exclusively for materials and designs adapted for 
Young Gentlemen, who are supplied with Highland Kilts. 

THE KNICKERBOCKER AND LE BRETON COSTUME, and other Garments 
of the same degree of combined excellence and economy, for which this Firm has 
become so well known, 

H. J. and D. NICOLL have thus arranged their Departments :— 

FOR GENTLEMEN—11]4, 116, 118, 120, REGENT STREET, W.; 22, CORNHILL, 
E.C.; and 10, ST. ANN’S-SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 

FOR LADIES—WARWICK HOUSE, 142 & 144, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W, 

FOR YOUTH, from three to fifteen years of age, at 29, 30, 31, & 32, WARWICK 
STREET, entering from 142, Regent-street, where youth can be completely clothed at 
the shortest notice. 

For the convenience of their patrons in the country, Messrs. NICOLL have pre- 

red Stereoscopic Pictures of Fashionable Costume, and would be glad (on appli- 
cation) to forward the same for inspection. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY-PIECES. 

Buyers of the above are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM S. 
B RTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of FENDERS, 
STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGERY as caunot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of 
design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with Ormolu Ornaments and 
Two Sets of Bars, £3 15s. to £33 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with Standards, 7s. to £5 12s.; 
Steel Fenders, £2 15s. to £11; ditto, with rich Ormolu Ornaments, from £2 15s, to 
£18; Chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to £80; Fire-Irons, from 2s. 3d. the Set to £4 4s. 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with Radiating Hearth-Plates. 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON 
has SIX LARGE SHOW ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BEDSTEADS. The Stock of each is at once 
the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the Public, and marked at 
prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most 
distinguished in this Country. 

Bedsteads, from ...........ccccccscccccscsssesesscorees 12s, 6d. to £20 Os, each, 

Shower Baths, from ......... -» 88.0d, to £6 Os. each, 

Lamps (Modcrateur), from ... 6s. Od. to £7 7s, each, 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 

Pare Oil 4s. per Gallon, 


DISH-COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES in every 
material, in great variety, and of the newest and most récherché Patterns. Tin Dish- 
Covers, 6s. 6d. the Set of Six; Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 29s. 9d. the Set of Six; Elegant 
Modern Patterns, 34s. to 58s. 6d. the Set; Britannia Metal, with or without Siiver- 
Plated Handles, 76s. 6. to 110s, 6d. the Set; Sheffield Plated, £10 to £16 10s. the Set ; 
Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with Wells for Gravy, 12s, to 30s.; Britannia Metal, 
22s. to 778.; Electro-Plated on Nickel, full-size, £11 11s, 


WILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY CATALOGUE may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 400 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield Plate, Nickel Silver 
and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers and Hot-Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles, Tea 
Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bed- 
steads, Bedding, Bedroom Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Sixteen 

Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, and 3, Newman-street ; and 
4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, London,—Established i820, 


GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. 


and BARRAUD, of BLoomssury, 

beg to inform their Patrons that they will be happy to submit Designs for works 
of the highest character, and for more simple windows—e.g., Grisaille, Geometric, 
and Quarry Glazings; also, for Mural Decoration. Prices and Information forwarded. 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can 
be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tswnant, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London, Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, &c, 
Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


UR DISASTER IN CHINA.—England and France must be 
avenged—War is certain—do not delay—avail yourself at once of the recent 
Importations of the EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY, BLACK, GREEN, or MIXED 
TEA may still be had in 6]b, bags at 2s. 4d. per lb,—Warehouses, 9, Great St. Heleu’s 
Churchyard, Bishopsgate. 


fPHE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
F, Fae of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City, 
ondon. 

Good strong useful Congou Tea, 2s, 6d., 2s. 8d., 28. 10d., 3s., and 3s. 4d. Rich 
Souchong Teas, 3s. 8d., 3s, 10d., aud 4s. Tea and Coffee, to the value of 40s., sent 
carriage free to any railway station or market town in England, A Price Current free 
by post on application. 


DENMAN, 


NTRODUCER of the SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, 
&c., finest importations, 20s, per dozen, BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advantage 
greatly appreciated by the public and a constantly increasing connexion, saving the 
great annoyance of returning them. 
A Pint SampLgk oF BoTH For 24 Stamps. 

Wore ty Casx forwarded free to any railway station in England, 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, lis. per gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 
Trrms,CasH. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques “Bank 

of London,” Price-lists forwarded on application, 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch-street (corner of Railway-place), London. 


ROWN and POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, Preferred 

to the best Arrowroot, Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, Cake, 

&c., and especially suited to the delicacy of Children and Invalids. The Lancet 
states—“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 

H EAL AND SON’S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, from One 

j Guinea to Ten Guineas ; also Goose-Down Quilts, from 8s. 6d. to 24s. List 

of Prices and Sizes sent free by post.—Heal and Son’s new Illustrated Catalogue 

ot at and Priced List of Bedding also sent post free.—196, Tottenham-court- 

road, (W.) 


M ESSRS. OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, London, W., beg to 
_ annonnee that their NEW GALLERY (adjoining their late premises), re- 
cently erected from the designs of Mr. Owen Jones, is NOW OPEN, and will be 
found to contain a more extensive assortment of GLASS CHANDELIERS, Table 
— — Glass, &c., than their hitherto limited space has enabled them to 
exhibit. 


ELLING OFF.—DRESSING CASES, DESPATCH BOXES, 
Travelling Bags, Writing Cases, Work Boxes, Jewel Cases, Inkstands, Envelope 
Cases, Blotting Books, Stationery Cases, Superior — &c.; also, an Elegant 
Assortment of Articles suitable for Presents, at very uced Prices, previous to 
Alterations.—The Whole of the Large and Valuable STOCK of Messrs. BRIGGS, 
27, Piceadilly, W., next-door to St. James’s Hall. 
“ Perfection of mechanism.”—Morning Post. + 
Gold Watches ...... 4 to 100 guineas, | Silver Watches ...... 2 to 50 guineas, 
Send two stamps for Benson’s Illustrated Watch Pamphlet. Watches sent free to any 
part of the Kingdom on receipt of a remittance.—33 & 34, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


ENLARGEMENT OF PREMISES. 


BENNETT’S WATCH MANUFACTORY, 
64 and 65, CHEAPSIDE. 


BENNETT, finding that the whole of his present Premises are 
e@ required for his WATCH AND CLOCK BUSINESS, has secured the adjoining 
House, 64, CHEAPSIDE, for the JEWELLERY DEPARTMENT of his Establish- 
ment, which will be opened as soon as the fittings are completed, with an entirely new 
Stock of every description of Jewellery. The whole of the present Stock of CHAINS 
BROOCHES, BRACELETS, &e. is now offered for sale at such a reduced price as 
ensure its Clearance before the opening of the Nsw Premisgs at Christmas, 
BENNETT’S WATCH MANUFACTORY, 64 AND 65, CHEAPSIDE. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James e-square.=—This Library 

contains 75,000 VOLUMES of STERLING LITERATURE. Fifteen volumes 

are allowed to country members, ten volumes to residents in town. Subscription : 

£3 a year on nomination, or £2 a year with entrance fee of £6, Life membership, £26. 
Catalogue, 6s. Prospectus free. The half-year commenced November Ist. 


ILBERT’S WELL ARRANGED BOOK SHOW-ROOM, 
containing an assortment of 3000 Volumes suitable for Christmas, New Year, 
Wedding, Birthday Gifts, and School Prizes. Each book is marked in plain figures 
the published price, from which a Discount of Twopence in the Shilling is allowed. 
All warranted perfect in every respect, and precisely the same as if full price were 
paid. A list of a small selection to indicate its character, sent post free to all appli- 
cants. S, and T. GILBERT, Free Trade Booksellers, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of 
the Bank of England, E.C, Copy the address. 
KATIS AND POsT-FREE TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM.—A NEW CATALOGUE, containing 10,000 Volumes 
of New and Popular Books, with the published price affixed to eac , from which a 
Discount of Twopenée in the Shilling is allowed.—S. and T. GILBERT, 4, Copthall- 
buildings, back of the Bank of England, London, E.C. Copy the address.—N.B. All 
warranted perfect in every respect, and precisely the same as if the full price were 
aid. Orders to the amount of £5 and upwards sent carriage free to all parts of the 
Jnited Kingdom. 
N UMISMATIC ATLAS OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, with 
Portraits (216) from their Coins of all the Emperors, Empresses, Tyrants, 
Kings, &c., and Tables of the comparative rarity of their Coins, in all metals. 
Price 5s. plain; on rollers, as a map, 8s. 6d.; or folded in cloth, 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
PETER WHELAN, NUMISMATIST AND ANTIQUARY, 407, STRAND. 


AGISTRATES’-LAW CASES. Magistrates are informed 

that all the Cases decided in all the Superior Courts relating to the Law 

administered by them will be issued at the close of each term in parts. Edited, with 

Notes, by Epwarp W. Cox, Esq., Recorder of Falmouth. The First Part on 

January Ist, containing all the Cases of Michaelmas Term, price 5s., sent by post free ; 

subscribers to send their names and addresses to the Law Times Office, 19, Wellington- 
street North, Strand, W.C. 


SIGHT DESIGNS FOR DRINKING-FOUNTAINS.—THE 
CAMBRIDGE COMPETITION.—THE BUILDER OF THIS DAY, price 4d., 
stamped 5d., contains :—Fine Engravings of numerous Drinking-Fountains—Amateur 
Criticism in Architecture—Gas and Gas-lighting—Cambridge Guildhall Competition— 
The Metropolitan Main Drainage—Floriculture forWorkmen—Excavations at Furness 
Abbey—The Government Waterworks—Architecture and Geology—Works in Ireland 
—School Building-News— Liverpool Architectural Society—The Strike—Architectural 
Association, &, &¢,—Office, 1, York-street, Covent-Garden; and all 
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£6 6s WHEATSTONE’S 5-Octave HARMONIUM 
*9 (New Patent); has Double Pedals, with soft, agreeable quality 
of tone. 


£3 3s WHEATSTONE’S PATENT CONCERTINA, 
*9 3% Octaves (48 Keys), Rosewood. 


WHEATSTONE and CO., Inventors, 20, Conduit-street, Regent-street. 


IANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CHAPPELL, 
201, Regent-street. 


H ARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CHAPPELL, 
LL 201, Regent-street. 


AVARGER’S Fantaisie from Guillaume evel 4s, 
FAVARGER’S Le Depart du Conscrit 
FAVARGER’S Promenade sur !’Eau 
FAVARGER’S Lydia (sans Octaves) 

New Editions of Ontron and I, BarBiexE Fantaisies by this popular Composer, 
CRAMER, BgaLg, an and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


RAMER’S INTRODUCTORY PRACTICE and EXERCISES 
for the PIANOFORTE, in Parts, 5s. and 6s. each. These Exercises form the 
Standard Studies in. all Musical Academies of Europe. M. Thalberg, Sterndale 
Bennett, C. Hallé, Goddard, Fleyel, and other 
employ them in their | general 2... of practice. 
Cramer, Braz, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


s* from the most Interesting and Popular Novels of the 


from John Halifax. 
yy Adam Bede, 


HETTY ‘ Ditto. 
» What will he do with it? 
Written and Composed by G. Lintry. 
London: Cramer, Bras, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


EW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


a OPERATIC AIRS from II Trovatore, Lucia di Lammermoor, Les 
guenots, Zampa, Guillaume Tell, and other popular Operas, 2s, 6d, each, 
RUMM Ah che Ta Morte. 
RUMMEL’S Daquel dé. 
RUMMEL’S Les Hirondelles, 
RUMMEL’S Com’ é Bello. 
RUMMEL’S Tyrolienne. 
FAVARGER’S Fantaisie, Pianoforte, from Guillaume Tell. 4s. 
FAVARGER’S Le Départ du Conscrit, 3s. 6d, 
FAVARGER’S Promenade sur Eau. 
FAVARGER’S Lydia (sans Octaves). 
omen of OBERON and IL BARBIERE FANTAISIES, by this popular 
mposer. 
Cramer, Beas, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


TALTER MAYNARD’S ART OF SINGING, 
after the Method of the best Italian Masters. Fourth Edition. Price 7s, 


Cramer, Brace, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


SELECTION OF POPULAR SCOTCH SONGS, 
with New Symphonies and Accompaniments, By G, A. Macrarrgn. Part L, 
containing Twelve Songs, 4s. 


OORE’S IRISH MELODIES, with New Symphonies and 
Accompaniments, By G.A. Macrarrgn, Part I., containing Twelve Songs, 4s, 
Also, 

OLD ENGLISH DITTIES, selected from CHaprrtu’s collection of “Popular 
Music of the Olden Time,” with Symphonies and Accompaniments, By G, A. 
Macrarren. In Parts, 4s. each; or, in single Songs, 1s. each. 

Cramer, Bratz, and Co., 201, Regent-street, London. 


Now ready, 
E LA RUE and CO.’S PATENT PLAYING CARDS, the 


New Patterns for the season. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


Just published, 
E LA RUE and CO.’S RED LETTER DIARIES and 


CALEN for 1860. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


DIARIES, ALMANACKS, POCKET-BOOKS, 
say he Beton, Maps, &c. &c., supplied at the rate of Twopence Discount in the 


DIRECTORIES, PEERAGES, and all Books, Magazines, Periodicals, 


Shilling from tine published price, ‘by S. and T, GLLBERT, 4, Copthall-buildings (back 
Sf the k of England), E.C. Copy the Address. A Catalogue of 10,000 Books sent 


~~ GUTCH’S LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC REGISTER. 
Price 3s, 6d., roan tuck, 


VHE LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC REGISTER AND 

ALMANAC for 1860; with an ample Collection of Useful Statistical and Mis- 

cellaneous Tables. Dedicated, b special permission, to H.R.H. the Prince Consort. 
By J. W. G. Guron, M.R.C.8.L., F. Ls. late Foreign Service Queen’s Messenger. 

“ As perfect a compendium of useful knowledge in connexion with literature, science, 
and the arts as it is necessary everybody should have acquaintance with. It is, in 
= a little volume which will save the trouble of it maak through many books of 

we) opr and supply off-hand what, without it, would require much time and 
troub '—Times. 
London: W. Kent and Co. (late D. Bogue), 86, Fleet-street. 


Now ready, 
Pus BRITISH ALMANAC for 1860. 
Price 1s. 
THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC. 
Price 2s. 6d, 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC AND COMPANION, 
Together in cloth boards, lettered, price 4s. 


Amongst the subjects for 1860, are articles on— 
Tus Necessity ror ELEMENTARY INstTRUCTION IN PoLITICAL Economy. By 
Cuartes KNIGHt. 
Tux Patent Patent Mustum. By Gzorar Dopp. 
Tae Forces or tue Unirep Kinepom. 
Tue Natronat or Scutprurs. By James THORNE. 
History or Comets, By Joun Hinp, F.R.A.S. 
Tue Wak In Itaty, AND ITS ANTECEDENTS, 
Tue Nationa, Dest: How IT GREW. 
Tue Weeck Cuart, aND THE National INsTITUTION, 
With the usual articles on— 
Tue Leetstation, Statistics, ARCHITECTURE AND PuBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 
AND CHRONICLE oF 1859, 
London: Kw1eut and Co., 90, Fleet-street ; 
And sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


VHE AQUARIUM.-—-LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE 
128 Pages, and 88 Cuts, for 14 Stamps. 
Apply direct to W. Luoxp, Portland-road, London, W, 


LIST, 


pues MAGAZINE for DECEMBER, 1859, 2s. 6d. 


CONTAINS: 
The National Defences. 
Robert Stephenson.—In Memoriam. 5 Samuel Smiles. 
Nelda: a Romance, Translated from Grossi. 
aa? © _ Readings. — Dr. Tulloch’s “Leaders of the Reformation.” By 
Shirley. 
Holmby ome. By G. J. Whyte Melville, Author of “ Digby Grand.” Part XII. 
England’s Literary pats - Italy. By J. Montgomery Stuart, 
Earthquakes. By C. R. W 
Some Account 
The Victoria Cross. 
English Poetry versus Cardinal Wiseman, By Leigh Hunt. 
A Few Words on Non-Intervention. By John Stuart Mill. 


London: Jouw W. Parker and Son, West Strand, W.C. 
OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 
Contents ror December. No, CCCCLXVIII. 


By the Author of “ Ashley.” 


I. China. 
II, An Ill-Omened Dream Worked Out. 
III. Thomas Campbell. 
IV. Arnold of Brescia. By Sir Nathaniel. 
V. Milton at Cripplegate. By W. Charles Kent. 
VI. Schiller and his Times. 
VII. Hans Ernst Mitterkamp: an Autobiography. By the Author of “ Brimelsea,” 
. Madame Récamier. 
IX. Evalla. By W. Beilby Bateman, 
X. Robert Stephenson. 
XI. Continental Complications, 
Cuapmay and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


8 MAGAZINE for ‘DECEMBER, 1859, 
No. DXXX. Price 2s. 6d, 


CONTENTS. 
The National Gallery. 


The Fight on the Peiho. 
The Luck of Ladysmede.—Part X, 


Another Pleasant French Book. 
Popular Literature— Prize Essays. The Emperor and the Empire. 
Motley’s Dutch Republic, Fleets and Navies.— Part ILI. England, 


WILLIAM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
“4 Guest that best becomes the table.” —SHAKSPEARE. 


This day, Part I1., New Series, price 11d. 
T= WELCOME GUEST. Edited by Rosperr B. Broven. 


CONTENTS : 
I, Miss Brown. Ry Robert B. Brough. 
Il. Lady Chesterfield’s Letters to her Daughter. By George Augustus Sala. 
Ill. My Very Singular Adventure, By Thomas Archer. 
IV. Puss. By Paul Ward, 
V. British Diplomacy. 
VI. Oddities of Great Men. Drawn by Kenny Meadows. 
VII. Enough for a Day. By Alfred Elwes. 
VIII. A Leaf from Chambers. By Edmund F. Blanchard. 
1X. The Provocations of a Protégé. By Frederick Greenwood, 
X. The Confessions of an Old Newspaper. By Alfred Elwes, 
XI, Our Titsie. By J. Crawford Wilson. 
XIL. The Bird has Flown. By Dr. G. Franck. 
XIIL, The Mastiff Guard. By H. 8. Melville, 
XIV. Bertha. By Paul Ward. 
XV. The Allegorical Question. By K. 
XVI. The New Prima Donna. By H. Sutherland Edwards. 
XVII. Cheese. By W. B. Tegetmeier. 
XVIII. Birds of a Curious Paradise. By John Hollingshead, 
XIX. The Stephenson Dynasty. By Jacob Férst. 
XX. Must be Married. By Henry J. Byron. 
XXI. A Cup of Tea. By Thomas Archer. 
XXII. A Dreadful Story, Bv Edward Draper. 
XXIII, What shall we Do with Her. By T. P. Healey. 
XXIV. Peeps at the Paper. By the Inconstant Reader. 
The above entirely Original Articles are Illustrated by “Paz,” Kenny Mzapows, 
W. McConwett, H. G. Hovg, Portcn, T. R. Macgvorp, and H.S. Mrtvinix. 


Early in December will appear 
ALL THE WELCOME GUESTS AT HAWLEY GRANGE: 


WITH SOME PARTICULARS OF 
THE UNWELCOME GUEST, 
And his abominable behaviour on the occasion ; 
BEING THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “THE WELCOME (iUEST.” 


London: Hovtston and Waicur, 65, Paternoster-row. 


VHE STEREOSCOPIC AGAZIN E, price 2s. 6d. 
ror Decempgr, No. XVIII. 
1. THE ELGIN MARBLES. 
2. THE ELGIN MARBLES. 
3. THE ELGIN MARBLES, 
Loven. Rervs, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


Ts STEREOSCOPIC CABINET, price 2s. 6d. 
ror No. II. 
1, THE EGYPTIAN HALL, BRITISH MUSEUM, 
2. THE MAISON DES BATELIERS, GHENT. 
3. VIEW ON THE BANKS OF THE LIFFEY. 
Lovett REEVE, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent- “garden. 


HE UNIVERSAL | REVIEW for DECEMBER, price 2s. 6d., 
contains:—1. Representative Institutions in France. By "arthur Dales.— 
2. Touching Sermons and the Makers of them.—3. German Rogues and V: 
4. Literature and Criticism. By John Cordy Jeaffreson.—5. A 
6, The Virginians.—7. Sir Henry Lawrence.—8, Books received. 
London: Wa. H. ALugn and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 
HE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL, December Number, 
price One Shilling. Second Paper on the Employment of Women:—WHAT CAN 
EDUCATED WOMEN DO? By Brssre R. Parxcgs. 
Published by the English Woman’s Journal Company (Limited), at their Office, 
; and by Pipex and Co., Paternoster-row. 


14a, Princes-street, Cavendish-square, W. ; 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL. Single Copies or whole 
bubs = — free, by return, to any part of the Kingdom, upon receipt at the 


NGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL.—NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
On and after December 14th, the Office of this Journal will be Removed from 
14a, Princes-street, to 19, LANGHAM PLACE, 


ADIES’ READING ROOM.—NOTICE OF REMOYAL.— 
after December 14th, the Ladies’ — Room established at 14a, 


inces-street, Cavendish-square, of Order enclosing stamps to the amount, 


will be Removed to enient premises, at 
10, LANGHAM PLACE REGENT ST. 
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MESSRS. J. H. & JAS. PARKER’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 
OXFORD, and 377, STRAND, LONDON. 


In 2 Vols., 8vo, price £1 10s. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND, 
from Richard I, to Henry VIII. (on the Perpendicular Style), By the Editor of 
the “Glossary of Architecture.” With 140 Engravings of Existing Remains, 
from Original Drawings, numerous Plans of Houses, and Illustrations from 
Illuminated MSS, 

Also, price 21s. each, 

Vol. I.—From the Conquest to Edward I. (Norman and Early English). 

Vol. I1.—The Edwardian Period (or the Decorated Style). 

The Work complete, with 400 Engravings and a general Index, 4 Vols. 8vo, price 
£3 12s. 

“ More than twenty years have elapsed since the Editor of the present work first 
put forth the ‘Glossary of Architecture.’ One object of that work was to awaken the 
attention of the clergy and the educated classes generally to the merits and beauties 
of Medievai ecclesiastical architecture. . . . The object of the present work is also in 
part to do for the houses of our ancestors what the ‘Glossary’ has done for their 
churches—to awaken attention tothem. . . . But if these works have had any practical 
effect, it has been in a great degree incidental; their primary object was historical.” 


In Royal 4to, price £2 10s. in cloth, 

FACSIMILE of the SKETCH-BOOK OF WILARS DE HONECORT, 
an Architect of the Thirteenth Century. With Commentaries and Descriptions 
by MM. Lassus and Quicwerat. Translated and Edited, with many Additional 
Articles and Notes, by the Rev. Ropert Writs, M.A., F.R.S., Jacksonian Pro- 
fessor at Cambridge, &c, With Sixty-four Facsimiles, Ten Illustration Plates, and 
Forty-three Woodcuts. 

In Small 4to, price 20s., in cloth, 

SPECIMENS OF MEDIEVAL IRONWORK, SURRURERIE DU 
MOYEN-AGE. Par Raymonn Borpgaux. Forty Lithographic Plates, by G. 
Bovert, and numerous Woodcuts. 


Just published, a new and handsome Edition, in Two Parts, with many improvements | 


for readier reference, the Rubrics printed in red, and with red lines round each 
page, bound in morocco, price 30s. 


DAILY CHURCH SERVICES. Containing the Prayers and Lessons for 


Daily Use; or, the Course of Scripture Readings for the Year, authorized by the | 


Church, Also, a Table of the Proper Lessons for Sundays and Holydays, with 
references to the pages. 
This Volume will be found equally useful to those who read the Church Service at 
home as for those who use it at Church, as the Lessons and Services for every day are 
distinctly marked, forming a very suitable book for a present. 


In 18mo, the Sixty-second Edition, price 6s., cloth. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and | 


Holydays throughout the Year. 


In Crown 8vo0, price 4s., cloth, 

THE WISDOM OF PIETY, and other Sermons, addressed chiefly to 
Undergraduates. By the Rev. Meyrick, M.A., Her Majesty’s In- 
spector of Schools; Fellow of Trinity College; late Select Preacher before the 
University of Oxford; and Her Majesty’s Preacher at Whitehall. 


Tn 8vo, cloth lettered, price 7s. 

THE LIFE AND CONTEMPORANEOUS CHURCH HISTORY OF 
ANTONIO DE DOMINIS, Archbishop of Spalatro, which included the Kingdoms 
of Dalmatia and Croatia; afterwards Dean of Windsor, Master of the Savoy, and 
Rector of West Isley in the Church of England, in the Reign of James 1. By 
Henry Newtanp, D.D., Dean of Ferns. 

In 1 Vol., 8vo, 820 pp., with “ An Extended Table,” in Folio cloth, price £1 1s. 

CHRONOLOGY. By Franxe Parker, M.A, Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Rector of Luffingcott, Devon. 

Fcap. cloth, 4s., 

CONSIDERATIONS RESPECTING A FUTURE STATE. Ten 
Lectures, originally delivered in the Chapel of St. Thomas, Stamford-hill. By the 
Rev. Luwrs P. Mencrer, M.A., Head Master of St. John’s Foundation School, 
Walthamstow, and Assistant Morning Reader at the Foundling Hospital, London. 


The Second Edition, Feap., price 2s. 6d., cloth. 
THOUGHTS DURING SICKNESS. By the Author of “The Doctrine of 
the Cross,” and “ Devotions for the Sick Room.” 


12mo cloth, price 6s. 

LECTURES ON THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO THE ROMANS, 
By the late Rev. R. C. Marriort, B.D., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, Vicar of 
St. Mary the Virgin, in the City of Oxford, and sometime Principal of the Diocesan 
College, Chichester. Edited by his Brother, the Rev. Jonn Maxriort, M.A,, 
Curate of Bradford, Berks. 

In Feap. cloth, price 5s. 

LENTEN SERMONS PREACHED IN OXFORD IN 1859. By the 
Bishops of Oxford and Lincoln, the Dean of Canterbury, Archdeacon Randall, Rev, 
Dr. Moberly, Rev. Dr. Hessey, the Reverends J. J, Carter, C. P. Eden, A. S, Farrar, 
J. Lawrell, H. P. Liddon, and J. 8S. Woodford. 

In 8v0, price 10s, 6d., cloth. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF DIVINE SERVICE: an Inquiry concerning 
the True Manner of Understanding and Using the Order for Morning and Evening 
Prayer, and for the Administration of the Holy Communion in the English Church, 
By the Rev. Puitie Freeman, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge, late Principal of the Theological College, Chichester. 

“By far the ablest and most satisfactory work that the English Church has yet seen 
upon the subject.”—Ecclesiastic, 
In 8vo cloth, price 6s. 

THE HOLY EUCHARIST CONSIDERED AS A MYSTERY: being 
the Introduction to Part II, of the Principles of Divine Service. By the Rev. 
Puitir Freeman, M.A, This treatise is complete by itself, and may be had sepa- 
rately, It is of about the compass of Bishop Bethell’s work on Baptismal Regene- 
ration, and is designed to serve as a similar manual on the doctrine of the 
Eucharist. 

Second Edition, with an Index, in 8vo, 10s. 6d., cloth. 

A HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, and other 

Authorized Books, from the Reformation: and an Attempt to Ascertain how the 

tubrics, Canons, and Customs of the Church have been understood and observed 
from the same time. With an Account of the State of Religion in England from 
1640 to 1660. By the Rev. THowas Latuscry, M.A., Author of “A History of 
the Convocation,” the ‘‘Nonjurors,” &c. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

ANCIENT ARMOUR AND WEAPONS IN EUROPE, with numerous 
Illustrations from Contemporary Monuments. By Jonn Hewitt, Member of the 
Archxological Institute of Great Britain, Second (and concluding) Volume, com- 
prising the Period from the Fourteenth tothe Seventeenth Century. Medium 8vo. 

[Nearly ready. 

MONUMENTAL BRASSES.—A MANUAL FOR THE STUDY OF 
MONUMENTAL BRASSES, with numerous Illustrations, and a List of those 
remaining in the British Isles. By the Rev. Herpert Harnus, M.A., of Exeter 
College, Oxford, and Second Master of the College School, and Chaplain of the 
Asylum, Gloucester. (With the sanction of the Oxford Architectural Society.) 
Medium 8vo. Price to Subscribers, 12s. 

THE ORDINATION SERVICE.—Addresses on the Questions to the Candi- 
dates for Ordination. By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Oxrorp. Crown 8vo. 

A COURSE OF PAROCHIAL SERMONS. By the late Rev. R. W. 
Huntvry, M.A., Rector of Boxwell, Gloucestershire, and formerly Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, Edited by the Rev. Sir Gzorer Prevost, Bart. Feap.8vo. 

A NEW CATENA ON ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES, from the Age of the 
Early Fathers to the Present Time, Edited by the Rev. Henry New1anp, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Mary’s Church, Devon, 

PAROCHIAL SERMONS. Second Series. By the Rev. H. W. Burrows, 
B.D., Incumbent of Christ Church, St. Pancras. 

ALICE LISLE: a Tale of Puritan Times. Feap. 870. 

ATHELINE;; or, the Castle by the Sea. Feap. 8vo. 


OUR ENGLISH HOME: its History and Progress. Crown 8vo. 


OXFORD AND LONDON: J. H. AND JAMES PARKER. 


BOOKS RECENTLY PRINTED AT 
THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS; 


And Sold by Joun Henry Parker, Oxford, and 377, Strand, London ; and E. Garpner, 7, Paternoster-row, London. 


A New Edition, in Small 4to, on Mage paper, with large margin, 
price 6s. 6d., in cloth, 

NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAECUM, juxta exemplar Millianum. 

In 8vo, price 10s, 6d., in cloth, 

THE TWO BOOKS OF HOMILIES, appointed to be read in Churches. 
A New Edition. The Text and Marginal References revised and corrected by a 
Collation of the Earliest Editions ; with various Readings, Notes, a Preface, and a 
Catalogue of Editions to the year 1700, By the Rev. Joan Gatrrirus, M.A., late 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College. 

In 4 Vols., 8vo, price £2 2s., in cloth, 


| 


In Small 4to, cloth, price 8s. 6d. 

REGISTRUM SACRUM ANGLICANUM. An attempt to Exhibit the 
Course of Episcopal Succession in England, from the Records and Chronicles of 
the Church. By Wrutiam Srusss, M.A., Vicar of Navestock, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford, 

In 9 Vols., 8vo, cloth, price £3 14s. 6d. 


| THE WORKS OF SYMON PATRICK, D.D., sometime Bishop of x 
M 


HORA HEBRAIC“ ET TALMUDICZ: Hebrew and Talmudical | 
Exercitations upon the Gospels, the Acts, some Chapters of St. Paul’s Epistle to | 
the Romans, and the First Epistle to the Corinthians. By Joun Lieutroor, D.D., | 


Master of St. Catherine’s Hall, Cambridge. A New Edition, by the Rev. Roprrt 
GanDELL, M.A., Assistant Tutor of Magdalen Hall, late Miche! Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. 


In 4to, price £1 2s., in cloth, 


IN LUCAE EVANGELIUM quae supersunt Syriace e Manuscriptis apud Museum 
Britannicum. Edidit Ropertus Payne Situ, Bibliothecae Bodleianae Hypo- 
Bibliothecarius, 
In 2 Vols. 8vo, price 14s, cloth, 
A COMMENTARY UPON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. LUKE. By S. Cyri, Patriarch of Alexandria, now first Translated from an 
Ancient Syriac Version. By R, Payne Smura, M.A., Sub-Librarian of the 


Bodleian Library. 
In 3 Vols., 8vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 
INETT’S CHURCH HISTORY. Origines Anglicanw; or, a History of 
the English Church, from the Conversion of the English Saxons till the Death of 
King John. By Jonn Iwett, D.D., Precentor and Canon Residentiary of Lincoln. 


including his Autobiography. Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER Tay.or, 
Michel Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
A New Edition, in 10 Vols., 8vo, cloth, £5 5s. 
BINGHAM’S WORKS. The Works of the Rev. Josrpu Bryeuam, M.A., 
Edited by his lineal descendant, the Rev. R. Bryeuas, jun., M.A., formerly of 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and for many years Curate of Trinity Church, Gosport, 


A New Edition, in 2 Vols., 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


| HOOPER’S WORKS. The Works of the Right Rev. GEorczE Hoorrr, 


CYRILLI ALEXANDRIAE ARCHIEPISCOPI COMMENTARIL , 


D.D., sometime Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
In 2 Vols. Svo, cloth, 20s. 


| SCRIPTORUM ECCLESIASTICORUM OPUSCULA. Precipua Quedam 


A New Edition, by the Rev. Joun Garrrirus, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of 


Wadham College. 


In 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 6d. 

HARMONIA SYMBOLICA. A Collection of Creeds belonging to the 
Ancient Western Church, and to the Medieval English Church, arranged in 
Chronological Order, and after the manner of a Harmony. By Cuaruzs A, 
Hzvetiey, D.D., Margaret Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church. 


Recensuit Notasque Suas et Aliorum, Addidit M. J. Rours, S.T.P., Coll. 8, 
Magd., Oxon Preeses. LEditio tertia. 
In 6 Vols, 8vo, cloth, £3 3s. 
LUTTRELL’S DIARY. A Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs, from 
September, 1678, to April, 1714. By Narcissus 
In 2 Vols. 8vo, price £1 in sheets ; £1 1s. in cloth, 
THE ANCIENT CORNISH DRAMA. Edited and Transiated by Epwix 
Nokzis, Secretary to the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Just published, 8vo, price 2s. 6d. in sheets, 
SKETCH OF CORNISH GRAMMAR. By Epwin Norais. 


In 8vo, Second Edition, cloth, 13s, 6d. 

WILLIAMS’ SANSKRIT GRAMMAR. A Practical Grammar of the 
Sanskrit Language, arranged with Reference to the Classical Lan, of Europe, 
for the Use of English M.A., Professor of 
Sanskrit in the East India College, eybury, &c, 
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THE 


CONSTITUTIONAL PRESS MAGAZINE 


(The only Monthly Representative of the Church and the Conservative Party). 
A REVIEW OF 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, THE CHURCH, THE DRAMA, AND FINE ARTS, 


In Pourtics the “Constitutional Press Magazine” supports the principles of real Progressive Conservatism. 


The Cuurcn has its true interests zealously watched. 


The Novets and Sextan Tates are contributed by such Popular Writers as the Authoress of the “Heir of Redclyffe,” 
“ Heartsease,” &c.; the Author of “Anne Sherwood,” “The Dean,” &ec. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The ‘Constitutional Press Magazine’ is a sound exponent of Conservative 
principles. It is well written, and is an excellent shilling’s worth.” —Standard, 

* Powerfully written.”—Morning Herald. 

“A clever and amusing periodical.”—Morning Post. 

“The contents are varied, interesting, and written with considerable intel- 
ligence and force.’ —Morning Chronicle. 

“The indefatigable energy and enterprise of the directors of the ‘ Constitu- 
tional Press’ are gradually forcing it into the foremost rank of periodicals. 
The ‘ Constitutional Press’ displays such high principle, such absence of all 
that is narrow and prejudiced, and withal gives such excellent matter at a 
low price, that it deserves to be on every drawing-room table.’—Literary 
Churchman. 

“Tt will be acknowledged unanimously that this enterprising Magazine 
provides pabulum enough of an entcrtaining and at the same time high 
character, which must tend to make it a favourite with ladies, as well as with 
many of the general public who do not enter con amore into its earnest 
advocacy of Conservative principles.’—John Bull. 

“This periodical bears ample evidence of unquestionable ability to enable 
it to hold its place with credit among the best of its contemporaries, and those 
whose political tenets are in opposition to its professions, must acknowledge 
its superiority in many instances. It has a good prospect of success, and it 
deserves it, for the fact that the spirit with which it is actuated is evidently 
to raise the standard of national honour, to uphold the importance of social 
morality, and to promote the interests of literature and art.”—Sun. 

“ The ‘Constitutional Press’ is, without respect to its polities, very good 
and readable; indeed, here is a magazine which is determined to make a 
stand.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ Its fictions are full of vivacity; its essays, though decided and faithful to 
the principles avowed, are dignified; and altogether, whilst rendering an 
active and hearty service to the Constitutional cause, the work will be 
naturally acceptable to every class of readers.” —Sunday Times. 

“ A rising magazine, with e powerful staff.” —United Service Gazette. 

“Conducted with much ability, it deserves to succeed.” —Weekly Mail. 

“The ‘ Constitutional Press,’ on the face of it, professes to have a mission, 
and it is not to be gainsayed that it labours earnestly and vigorously, in its 
appointed duty.”—Jllustrated London News. 

“ Excellently printed, and contains much good matter.” —I/lustrated Times: 

“There is in its very Toryism a manly, racy quality which smacks finely of 
the old English gentleman. It is not the snarling, contemptuous spirit 
which despises all that happens to be beneath it in the social scale, and hesi- 
tates not to wound what it despises. The views from which we differ most 
completely, are advanced with such hearty good will, such unsuspecting con- 
fidence in their truth, and, let us add, with such a high-bred courtesy, that 
the matter demands our respect.” —Illustrated News of the World. 

“The ‘Constitutional Press’ is cheaper and better printed than any 
magazine of the day. Its red-lettered cover, with the shield and the motto 
‘Sans changer ;’ its beautifully clear antique type ; its thoroughly gentlemanly 
views of all questions which are noticed; its earnestness of purpose and noble 
fearless Toryism ; bespeak all our prejudices in its favour at the outset. It is 
just the magazine for a man of the world who wants information on politics 
—or for a lady who desires guidance in matters of literature, and music, and 
the liberal arts—or for a good Churchman who loves to see the Church of 
England staunchly defended.” —Plymouth Mail, 

“The rapid growth and increasing interest of this periodical are surprising. 
It may now be ranked among the very best that have been produced, and we 
earnestly recommend it to our Conservative friends on account of its vigorous 
support and able advocacy of the great cause. Its articles are cleverly 
written, its contributors include men of the first class in literature, its tales 
are by the best novelists, and as a review of current topics it is not to be 
surpassed.” —Brighton Gazette. 

Epigrammatic in style and soundly conservative in tone.” — Westmoreland 
azette. 


“Tf the established magazines have anything to fear from their 2ew comt- 

titors for periodical fame, it is from this, the most vigorous of the lot . . . 
Tt is a stirring, rousing, animating magazine, and let others therefore look to 
their laurels.”—Dorset County Chronicle. 

“ This magazine is an established fact.”—Cambridge Chionicle, 

“ We can safely recommend this publication to our Conservative friends, as 
an able and trustworthy advocate of their principles and cause.”—Royal 
Cornwall Gazette. 

“To the ‘ Constitutional’ must be allotted the praise for introducing a new 
order of monthlies, at once as well edited as the old ones, and far cheaper.”— 
Bristol Times. 

“Tt contains some of the best writing of the day.”— Worcester Journal. 

“This trenchant Review of Politics, Literature, the Church, &c. &., seems 
to y all the el ts of vitality. ‘Hopes and Fears,’ a tale by the 
author of the ‘Heir of Redeclyffe,’ &c., partakes of all the characteristics of 
that most taking and agreeable writer.”—EHxete Flying Post. 

“The success of this magazine has been very great. We commendit tothe 
notice of Conservatives.”—Clifton Chronicle. 

“The ‘Constitutional Press’ has been pronounced an ‘established fact.’ 
We are glad of it, for there is a healthy vigour in its style which cannot fail 
to produce a healthy vigour in the minds and modes of thought of its readers.” 
—Blackburn Standard. 

“Written with great ability."—Bucks Herald. 

“An excellent magazine. The interest of Miss Yonge’s new story is 
admirably sustained.”—Doncaster Chronicle. 

“We heartily commend it to our Conservative friends.”—Cumberland 
Pacquet. 

“The literary articles are agreeable and clever; and the political contribu- 
tions are calculated to be of good and valuable service to the great and 
cause of Conservatism, which has found an effective ally in the pages of the 
Constitutional Press.’””—Shropshire Conservative. 

“Tt rivals the older magazines.” —Cheltenham Chronicle. 

“The ‘Constitutional Press’ has risen to its present high position very 
rapidly.” —Leicester Journal. 

“The ‘ Constitutional Press’ is evidently destined to become the favourite 
periodical of the day.”—Derby Mercury. 

“ We recommend our readers to subscribe to this new monthly competitor 
in the field of political periodical literature. The price is only a shilling, and, 
whether we consider the variety of contents, the nature of the subjects chosen, 
or the ability displayed in their treatment, it is the cheapest shiiling’s-worth 
of the day.’”—Berwick Warder. 

“It exhibits talent not ordinarily met with in periodicals of this class,”— 
Armagh Guardian, 

“The matter and the manner of treating every article in this magazine is 
excellent. Indeed, we cannot in a brief notice convey any idea of the ability 
with which it is conducted, and would recommend our readers to procure a 
copy and perase it.”—Weaford Constitution. 

“ The ‘ Constitutional Press’ must be recognised as one of the leading maga- 
zines, and, perhaps, holding the highest place amongst those devoted to the sus- 
tainment of the British Constitution in its integrity.’—Kilkenny Moderator. 

“Tt has papers,of a special interest for readers this side of the water.”— 
Downpatrick Recorder. 

“It is rich in elegant writing, and fully maintains the high position to 
which it has aspired.” —Kelso Mail. 

“ Every Conservative should read it.”—Ayr Observes. 

“The ‘Constitutional Press,’ at a time when other periodical literature is 
insufferably dull and unreadable, is distinguishing itself by the practical utility 
of its disquisitions and the ability with which they are conducted. The 
number before us, for instance, contains more interesting discussion on 
questions of special importance at the present time than all the Quarterlies 
put together.” —Fifeshire Journal. 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 


I. Hopes and Fears; or, Scenes from the Life of a Spinster. By the 
Authoress of the “ Heir of Redclyffe,” “Heartsease,” &c. Part VII. 
II. Rationalism or Revelation ? 
III. Murder Will Out. By the Author of “Anne Sherwood,” “The 
Dean,” &e. 
IV, Sir E. B. Lytton’s Literary Styles. 
V. New Books. 


VI. The Sin of Schism. 
VII. The Liverpool Manifesto. 
VIIL. Lord Canning’s Administration of British India, 
IX. Suppers of the Tories. No, VII. 
X. Misdirected Letters, No. III., the celebrated Sketches of American 
Life and Character, forming the Curistmas SUPPLEMENT to the 
* Constitutional Press Magazine.” 


The Price of the “Constitutional Press Magazine” is One Shilling. Yearly Subscription, 12s.; Post Free, 14s, 


*.* The “Constitutional Press Magazine” may be obtained at all the Libraries and Railway Book Stalls; of all 
Booksellers in Town and Country; and direct from the Publishers, 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and CO., 50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W., London. 
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OTICE.—A New Edition of Sir JAMES EMERSON 
TENNENT’S work on CEYLON will be ready next week. 
London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


FICHTE’S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
ONTRIBUTIONS TO MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. By 


Immanvet Hermann Ficute, Translated and Edited by J. D. Morztt, M.A., 
Author of “ Elements of Psychology,” &c, 


London: Loneman, Green, Lonemay, and Ropers, 


THE SHILLING FAMILY SHAKSPEARE, 
On Wednesday next will be published, in Feap. 8vo, Part I., comprising 
The Tempest complete with an Illustration, price One Shilling, 
OWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE: in which nothing is 
added to the Original Text; but those words and expressions are omitted which 
cannot with propriety be read aloud in a family. A New Edition, to be published in 
Thirty-six Weekly Parts, each containing a Play complete with an Illustration, price 
One Shilling. 

Lord Jeffrey in 1821 expressed his ; for the pocket. The Publishers believe 
opinion in the “ Edinburgh Review” that | that a re-issue of the Thirty-six Plays, 
“jt required nothing more than a notice | each to be had separately complete for a 
to bring this very meritorious publication | shilling, will bring this favourite edition 
into general circulation ;” and the work | of “Shakspeare” within the reach of a 
still commands a steady sale both in one | still wider circle of readers, 
volume for the library and in six volumes | 

London: Loneman, Green, Lonaman, and Roperts. 


PALLESKE’S LIFE OF SCHILLER. 
Just published, in 2 Vols. Post 8vo, with Two Portraits, price 24s. 


CHILLER’S LIFE AND WORKS. 


By Emit Patteske. Translated by Lady Wattace. 
Dedicated by permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 


“ Ample in detail, comprehensive in | for it is generous, and he is full of a 
treatment, loving in spirit, and unaf- sound knowledge. His work is very 
fected in style, Emil Palleske’s ‘ Life | rich in literary anecdote, and forms a 
and Works of Schiller,’ translated into | careful and attractive picture of the 
aren and flowing English by Lady | best years of the literary life of Ger- 

Jallace, is a fitting memorial of the | many... . . The pains bestowed by 
genius and virtues of this eminent | Lady Wallace upon the translation of 
man.” SPECTATOR. this work will be seen and acknow- 

| ledged by allreaders. She has in every 

“The noble story of the poet’s way done justice tuherauthor. Hav- 
career is, perhaps, only the more truly | ing too much respect for his indivi- 
felt when it comes to us, as it here | duality to mar the expression of it b 
does, tinged with the true colours of | rash interference with his way of tell- 
German feeling. What Germans feel | ing his own tale, she has made only a 
when it is of Schiller that they speak | wise use of her license to compress, 
should interest us more than thoughts | and turns Mr. Palleske’s exccllent 
of Englishmen about him. It isvery | German into the good English by 
easy a fairly to give up the mind | which alone it can be fairly repre- 
to Mr. Palleske’s manner of discourse, | sented. EXAMINER. 


London: Loneman, Green, Loneman, and RoBerts. 


In the Press, Part 111.—Parts I, and I1., 4s, each, 
A DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY; 
y 


BIOGRAPHICAL, BIBLIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, and PRACTICAL, 
Donning Mactsop, Esq.—Loneman and Co. 


BY LIONEL BEALE, M.B, F.R.S. 


OW TO WORK WITH THE MICROSCOPE. is. 
ILLUSTRATIONS to the above, upwards of 150 figures, 1s, 6d. Now ready. 
London: Joun Cuurcnice. 


Recently published, in Post 8vo, price 63, 


HE FINE AKYTS IN ITALY IN THEIR RELIGIOUS 
ASPECT. By Arnanase Coquergrt, Jun, Translated from the French by 
Epwarp and Hieainson. 
London: E, T, Wartrrerp, 178, Strand. 


This day is published, price 2s. cloth, 
NSPIRATION: HOW IS IT RELATED TO REVELATION 
AND THE REASON ? With a few Remarks suggested by recent Criticisms on 
ansel’s Bampton Lectures, 
London : Triinwer and Co,, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, Second Edition, price 10s. 6d. 


N EXPOSITION OF THE CREED. By Joun Pearson, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Chester, Revised and Corrected by the Rev, TxmpiE 
BEVALLIER, B.D. 
Edited for the Syxpics of CampripGs Untvensity Press, and Sold at the 
Camparper Wanrnovss, 32, Paternoster-row, London. 


On the 1st of December, price One Shilling, the Second Part of a 
New English Translation of 
UVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM, with numerous Notes and 
Additions by the Translator. Illustrated with Coloured Steel Engravings. 
Part II. will contain Four Coloured Plates of Animals, together with Forty Pages of 
superior Letterpress. 
London: Gareves, Hewperson, and Co., 6, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


A FALLEN FAITH: being a Historical, Religious, and Socio- 
Political Sketch of the SOCIETY’ OF FRIENDS, By Epcar Suxrrarp, M.D., 
Tcentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, and Fellow of the Royal College of 
urgeons, 
“Sir, 1 am a man of the world, and I take the colour of the world as it moves 
along.”—Dr, Jomnson. 
London Prprr, STEPHENSON, and Spence, Paternoster-row. 
BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER, 


HE RELIQUES OF FATHER PROUT, late P. P. of 

Watergrasshil!, in the County of Cork, Ireland. Collected and arranged by Outver 
Youxx, Esq. (Rev. Francis Mahony). Illustrated by Alfred Croquis, Esq. (D. 
Maclise, R.A.) New Edition, revised and largely augmented. With Twenty-one 
spirited Etchings, several of which are now first added, Two Volumes in One (nearly 
600 pages), Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Heyny G. Boun, York-street Covent-garden, London, W.C, 
Just ready, in Super-Royal 8vo, with 170 first-class Illustrations, 


URAL LIFE IN BENGAL, ‘illustrative of Anglo-Indian 

Suburban Life; more particularly in connexion with the Planter and Peasantry, 

the varied Produce of the Soil and Seasons; with a detailed Account of the Culture 

and Manufacture of Indigo. By the Author of “ Anglo-Indian Domestic Life,” “ Rough 
Notes ofa Rough Trip to Rangoon,” &c. &c, 

This is the first work giving a Popular and Pictorial Description of Native Life and 
Character, the Industry and Productions of Bengal, and the Position and Influence of 
Europeans among the People. The very numerous Illustrations by the Artist Author 

greatly to the interest of the book. 


W, Tmacxzr and Co,, 87, Newgate-street, London, 


NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS,” 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 Vols. 
R. AND MRS. ASHETON. By the Author of “‘ MarGaret 
AND HER &c. 3 Vols. 

“We entreat our friends to seize the earliest opportunity of making the acquaint- 
ance of ‘Mr. and Mrs, Asheton.”’ These charming volumes, which relate the history 
of their first ten years of married life, cannot fail to be popular, They deserve to 
hold a permanent place among the best recent works of fiction.” —Spectator. 


HE WAY OF THE WORLD. By Atitson Rem. 
3 Vols. 


HE QUEEN OF HEARTS. By Wirxte Cortins. 3 Vols. 
“The story of ‘The Queen of Hearts’ is full of lite and freshness.”—John Bull. 


LIFE FOR A LIFE. By the Author of “ Joun Hatrirax, 


Gentceman,” &c, 3 Vols, 


EVEN YEARS. By Juria Kavanaeu, Author of “ Nathalie,” 
&e. 3 Vols. (Just ready.) 


ENTLEY PRIORY. By Mrs. Hastrnes PARKER. 
“*Bentley Priory’ may be considered an acquisition to novel readers from its 
brilliant descriptions, sparkling style, and interesting story.”—Sun. 
Also now ready, price 5s, elegantly bound, 
AM SLICK’S WISE SAWS AND MODEKN INSTANCES. 


Illustrated by Lercu. Forming the Seventh Volume of Hurst and Buacxett’s 
Sranparp Liprary of Epitions of Porputar Mopern Works, 


“The best of all Judge Haliburton’s admirable works.”—Standard, 


Also, just ready, in 1 Vol., with Steel Engravings from Designs by Birket Foster, 
10s. 6d. bound, 
P OEMS. By the Author of “Jomn Hatrrax.” 


Horst and Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Second Edition, just published, in Demy 8vo, price 1s. 6d. 
EA ANEMONES; or, TANKS and THEIK INHABITANTS. 


London: Smepxry, Marswatt, and Co, Torquay: E, Cockrem. 


~ DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE REV, THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 
Avtnor or “Tue Crry, 1ts Stns anp Sorrows,” &c. 


On December Ist, in Royal 4to, price 6s. 
HE WHISKY DEMON;; or, the Dream of the Reveller. By 


Cuaries Mackay, LL.D., Author of “The Salamandrine,” &c. &c. Reprinted 
by permission of the Author from “The Book of English Songs.” Illustrated with 
numerous full-page suggestive Designs by Watts Phillips. 

Edinburgh: P. London: Marswatt, and Co, 

And all Booksellers. 
THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS, 
Now ready, price 6s. 
A SERIES OF TEXTS FOR THE CHRISTIANS’ SEASONS. 
Printed in bold Red and Black Lombardic Type. They are very suitable for 
School-room Walls, aud have had a large sale. 
Natrona Soctety’s Drrostrory, Westminster. 


ADVENT... 


OTES, QUESTIONS, AND ANSWERS ON THE GOSPELS 
for the CHRISTIAN YEAR. Part L., price 8d. 
. NOTES, QUESTIONS, AND ANSWERS ON THE COLLECTS. 
art I., price 4d. 
The ne Works are recommended to the attention of Teachers in Sunday Schools, 
as affording material help in catechetical instruction. 
Natronat Socrgety’s Depository, Westminster. 


CHOOL REWARDS AND BOOKS FOR PRIZES. A choice 

and varied Selection of Articles which are suitable for School Rewards is now on 

Sale in the National Society’s Depository; consisting of Pencil Cases, Pen and Pocket 

Knives, Drawing Instruments, Needle Cases, Purses, Pocket Books, Ink Stands, 
Microscopes, &c. 

Instructive aud entertaining Books in plain and fancy bindings, which are adapted 
either for Lending Libraries or for School Prizes, are always kept in stock, and may 
be procured by “ Members of the Society” at a considerable reduction from the ordi- 
nary selling price. 

Catalogues will be forwarded on application to “* the Superintendent.” 

Natrona Socrety’s Derosrrory, Westminster. 


SCHOOL REGISTERS, 
No. L, price 1s. 6d. 


EGISTER OF ADMISSION, PROGRESS, AND 
WITHDRAWAL. 
No. IL, price 84. 


CAPITATION CLASS REGISTER, containing the Forms 
required by the Committee of Council, Quarterly Tables of Fixed Subjects of Instruc- 
tion, and many other highly useful forms. 


No. IIL, price 1s, 4d. 
SUMMARY OF THE CAPITATION CLASS REGISTER. 


The above Registers have been arranged by a practical educationist of great expe- 
rience. While fully meeting all the requirements of the Committee of Council, they 
also contain some extra Tables of very great interest both to teachers and managers of 
schools, 


___Nattonat Socrery’s Westminster. 
Just published, 


HE ANNALS OF THE WARS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Lieut.-General Honble. Sir E. Cust. 


- Vv. will be ready shortly, to complete the Work. 
Each Volume may be had separ::tely, price 5x. each. 
W. O. Mrrcnett, Military Bookseller, 39, Charing-cross. 


NEW BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
Now ready, with Twenty-eight Engravings, 6s. cloth, 
TORIES OF INVENTORS AND DISCOVERERS IN 
SCIENCE and the USEFUL ARTS, A Book for Old and Young. By Jonny 
Traps, F.S.A. 
“ Justice exacts that those by whom we are most benefited should be most honoured,” 
Jonnson. 


Kent and Co, (late Bogue), Fleet-street, 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 3s, 6d. each, 
CURIOSITIES OF SCIKNCE, PAST AND PRESENT, Fifth Thousand, 
CURIOSITIES OF HISTORY, WITH NEW LIGHTS. Ninth Thousand. 
POPULAK ERRORS EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. Fifth Thousand, 
THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, First and Second Series, Thirtieth 


Th 
SCHOOL DAYS OF EMINENT MEN, Fifth Thousand, With Engravings, 6s, 
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This day, the Second Edition, Octavo, 5s, 
No ON HOSPITALS. By Ftorence NIGHTINGALE. 


London: Jonw W. Panger and Son, West Strand. 


Next Week, Two Volumes, Foolscap Octavo, 
GGESDEN VICARAGE; or, Bridget Storey’s First Charge. 
A Tale for the Young. 
London: Jonn W. Parxer and Sow, West Strand. 


This Day, Crown 8vo, 9s. 
HE RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON: Essays 
Parochial, Architectural, Zisthetical, Moral, Social, and Domestic. Being a 
Selection from the Contributions of A. K. H. B. to Fraser’s Magazine. 
London: W. and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Two Volumes, Post Octavo, 18s, 
M ISREPRESENTATION: aNovel. By Anna H. Drvry. 


By the same Author, 
FRIENDS AND FORTUNE. Second Edition. 6s. 
THE INN BY THE SEA-SIDE. An Allegory. 2s. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Third Edition, 3s. 6d. 


ECTURES ON THE CHARACTERS OF OUR LORD’S 
APOSTLES. 


By the same Author, 
ECTURES ON SOME OF THE SCRIPTURE PARABLES. 


‘LECTURES ON THE SCRIPTURE REVELATIONS 
RESPECTING GOOD AND EVIL ANGELS. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 


VIEW OF THE SCRIPTURE REVELATIONS RESPECTING 
A FUTURE STATE. Eighth Edition, 5s. 


London: Joun W, Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Demy 8vo, price 1s, 
EPLY TO THE DUKE OF COBURG’S PAMPHLET ON 
RUSSIA AND FRANCE. “ Despots as Revolutionists.” By Ismart. 
London : Ronrrt Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


This day, Demy 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
MPENDING DANGERS OF ENGLAND, and Evils of our 
Naval and Military Organization. By W. M. Maxwe tt, Esq. 
London: Rosgrrt Harpwicke, 192, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers, 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. a 
HRISTIAN GOVERNMENT and CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
in INDIA. By 
London: Joun F. SHaw, Paternoster-row, and Southampton-row, 


This day is published, in 8vo, price lds, 
SSAYS, MILITARY AND POLITICAL, written in India by 
the late Sir Henry Montgomery Lawrence, K.C.B., Chief Commissioner 
in Uude, and Provisional Governor-General of India. 
London: Wa. H. and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 


Now ready, in Crown 8vo, price 8s. 6d., the Third Edition of 


HE POETICAL WORKS OF HENRY ALFORD, Dean of 
Canterbury. 
Rivinetons, Waterloo-place. 

XFORD AND CAMBRIDGE MISSION TO CENTRAL 

AFRICA.—A FULL REPORT of the MEETING on NOVEMBER 1st, in the 

SENATE HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE, together with the Resolutions adopted at a Con- 

ference of the Delegates of the Oxford and London Committes with the Cambridge 

Committe, will be circulated with the COLONIAL CHURCH CHRONICLE for 

DECEMBER. Price 6d.; Post free, 7d. 

Rivinetons, Waterloo-place. 


Fourth Thousand, Demy 8vo, pp. 470, price 7s. 6d. 


EMORIALS OF HIS TIME. By Henry Cocxkzury, late 
one of the Senators of the College of Justice, 

“Valuable as a contribution to the history of one part of the kingdom during a 
portion of the last and of the present century, sketched by a contemporaneous pen of 
great acuteness, facility, aud humour, it has also taken its place as one of the 
—" fireside volumes which has been published of late years.”—Edinburgh 

eview, 
Edinburgh: Apam and Caartes Bracx. London: Loneman and Co, 


Just published, in Quarto, cloth, price 24s., Vol. XIX. of the 
NCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, Eighth Edition. 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings, and containing, amongst other important 

Articles, the following :-— 

REPTILIA. By James Witson, Author of the Article “ Fisheries.” 

RETICULATION, By the Hon. and Rev. Barnvnrst, LL.D. 

RHETORIC and SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. By Writt1am Spauptye, A.M., late 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of St, Andrews, 

RICARDO, By J. R. 

RICHELIEU. By Gustave Massow, one of the Masters of Harrow School. 

RIVER. By Sir Jonn Rosson, late Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

ROAD-MAKING. By Txaomas Youne, M.D., late Corresponding Member of the 
Royal Institute of France. Revised by CHartes 

ROBERTSON (Wittram) and ROGERS (Samurt). By Ropert Carrvruers. 

ROBISON (Jony, Sir), By THomas Youne, M.D., late Corresponding Member of 
the Royal Institute of France. 

ROMANCE, By Groner Morr, late Professor of Rhetoric in the University of 
Edinburgh. With Continuation by W. Epmonstounr Aytouy, Professor of 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the University of Edinburgh. 

ROMAN HISTORY AND ROME, By the Rev. Caartes Mertvatx, B.D., Author 
of a “ History of the Romans under the Empire.” 

ROOF. By Arrnur Asupirst, F.S.A., Architect. 

ROTATION By Titomas Gattoway, F.R.8., late Secretary to the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society. 

RUSSIA (Statistics of). By Henry J. Brsnop, Adjunct Professor of the Ecclesiastical 
Academy, Alexander Netiski’s Monastery, St. Petersburg. 

SANITARY SCIENCE. By Epwin Lanxzsree, M.D., F.R.S,, F.L.S.; and Hzwry 
Leruesy, M.B. 

SARDINIA. By the Author of the Article “ Italy.” 

SAVINGS BANKS. By Epwarp Epwanrps, Author of the Article “ Libraries.” 

SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE, By Witttam Howrrr, Author of “ Visits to 
Remarkable Places,” &c, 

SCHILLER. By Tromas pe 

SCOTLAND, By Parrrck Fraser With Continuation. 
SCULPTURE, By Wesrmacort, Professor of Sculpture, F.R.S, 


Edinburgh; A,and ©, Bracx, London; Sxarrgux, Mansmace, and Co. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published, in 2 Vols., 8vo, 32s., with Portrait of Mr. Rose, 
THE DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THE RIGHT HON. GEORGE RUSE. With Original Letters of 


Kine Geroree III. Lorp Epon, 

Mr. Pitt, Lorp CamMpEx, 

Lorp CasTLEREAGH, Mr. PERcEVAL, 

Marquis WELLESLEY, Lorp S1pmovuTH, 

Mr. WILBERFORCE, Lavy Hamiton, 

Lorp AUCKLAND. Mr. 
With a Correspondence with Lady Hamilton respecting Nelson 
and his Daughter, and with Recollections of Selis’s Attempt on the 
Duke of Cumberland’s Life. Edited by the Rev. Leveson VERNON 
Harcourt. 


LORD DUNDONALD'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Immediately, in 8vo, Vol. I., 14s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN. By 


Tnomas, Eart or DUNDONALD. 


LONDON AND PARIS. 
Immediately, in 2 Vols., 21s. 
UNDERCURRENTS OVERLOOKED. 


Author of “ Flemish Interiors.” 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “QUEECHY,” 
‘* WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 
Immediately, in Crown, 
SAY AND SEAL. By tbe Author of “ Queechy,” 
“ Wide, Wide World.” 


FIFTH THOUSAND. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


THE GREAT TRIBULATION ; or, Things Coming 
on the Earth. By the Rev. Dr. Cummine. 


Now ready, in Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WOMEN ARTISTS IN ALL AGES AND 
COUNTRIES, By Mrs. E. F. Ex.et, Author of “ Pioneer Women of 
the West.” 

“‘ This book is a positive want; it is replete with information.”—Press. 


This day, in Small 8vo, 6s. 
SHAKSPEARE PAPERS. By the late Dr. MAGIny. 


“Dr. Maginn possessed a variety of qualifications for this work. He had 
learning, genius, exquisite delicacy of perception, wit of a high order, and great 
fearlessness iu the expression of opinion. His labours in this mine are exceed- 
some of Shakspeare’s characters with marvel- 


By the 


ingly precious, and he has analy 
lous clear-sightedness.”— Press. 


Now ready, in 8vo, 18s., with many Illustrations, 


SEVEN YEARS’ EXPLORATION in CENTRAL 
AMERICA, NORTHERN MEXICO, HONDURAS, and the FAR 
WEST of the UNITED STATES. With Notes, Botanical, Minera- 
logical, and Geological. By FRogpet. 

“ What Dr. Livingstone has done for Africa, Mr. Froebel has done for Central 
America.” —Bell's Messenger. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “SERMONS IN STONES.” 
Now ready, in 8vo, 14s, 

THE LATTER DAYS OF JERUSALEM and ROME, 
in the APOCALYPSE. By Dominick M‘Cavstanp, 
LL.D. 

Now ready, in Small 8vo, 5s. 


MARCO GRIFFI, THE ITALIAN PATRIOT. By 
Mrs. Wess, Author of “The Martyrs of Carthage.” 


“This work will cause interest and discussion in the homes of the English 
people. It wil] be perused with pleasure.”—Leader, 


Now ready, Vols. I. and IL. (Vol. III. shortly), Post 8vo, with Portraits, 21s. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CHARLES JAMES 
FOX. By the Right Hon. Lord Joun Russgxt, M.P. 
“One of the most valuable of modern contributions to historical literatare.”— 
Morning Star. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ STORIES OF WATERLOO.” 
Now ready, in 2 Vols., with Portrait, 21s. 


ERIN-GO-BRAGH; or Irish Life Pictures. By W. 


H. Maxwett. 
“Spirited and genuine pictures of Irish Life.”—Earaminer, 


Now ready, in 2 Vols., Post Svo, 21s. 


THE LIFE AND THEATRICAL TIMES OF 
CHARLES KEAN, F.S.A. By J. W. Conn. 
“We must " back to Colly Cibber for a narrative equally entertaining with 
that ‘ined in these The dotes of actors and actresses ate nume- 
rous, pertinent, and well told.”—Saturday Review. 


Now ready, Third Edition, Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE. Edited by Lady 


Tueresa Lewis. 

“ A piece of real life, sketched by a spectator full of shrewd sense and a genial 
spirit of fun. If Madame de Sévigné were to come to life again, as an English 
lady of the Court of Queen Victoria, she might write a book which would match 
with *The Semi-Detached House.’”— Spectator, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MaJEsTY. 
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BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


Coxrzyts for No, CCLXXVI, 


OVINGDEAN GRANGE 
A Tale of the South Downs. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


PART THE SECOND. 


Il, A ROMANCE OF THE OLD SCHOOL, 
Ill. GERMAN ALMANACKS FOR 1860. 
IV. GURNEY; OR, TWO FORTUNES. A TALE OF THE TIMES, 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. CHAPS. XIX. TO XXIII. 
V. REV, JOHN EAGLES. BY MONKSHOOD. 
VI. MABEL AND THE QUEEN, BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
VII. SCLENCE AND ROYALTY UNDER HIGHLAND SKIES. 
VIIL HOLLY WREATHS AND ROSE CHAINS; OR, HOW WE SPENT 
CHRISTMAS AT DEERHURST. BY OUIDA.’ IN FIVE CHAPS, 
IX, THE EPILOGUE OF 1859, 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


With the Magazines, Part VI., price Sixpence, and Vol. IL, price Eighteenpence, 


TALES FROM BENTLEY. 


CONTENTS: 


1, GREENWICH AND GREENWICH MEN, With a Song of Trafalgar 
and Nelson. 


2, THE ABBOT’S OAK. 

3. WATTY FLAHERTY. 

4. ENGLAND'S QUEEN. 

5. THE INNKEEPER OF ANDERMATT. 
6, NATIONAL SONG. By Mrs. Gonz. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


ALBEMARLE StaERt, November, 1859, 


THIS DAY. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES BY MEANS OF 
NATURAL SELECTION ; or the Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle 
for Life. By CHartes Darwiy, M.A,, Author of “ Naturalist’s Voyage Round 
the World.” Post 8vo, 14s, 


THOUGHTS ON GOVERNMENT AND LEGISLA- 
TION, By Lorp Wrortsszey, F.R.S, Post 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


HISTORICAL EVIDENCES OF THE TRUTH OF THE 
SCRIPTURE RECORDS STATED ANEW, with Special Reference to the 
Doubts and Discoveries of Modern Times, The Bampton Lectures for 1859, By 
Rev. Gro, Rawiinson, M.A. 8vo, 14s, 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF BERKSHIRE: an Address 


delivered at Newbury, Sept. 1859, By the Earn oy Carnarvon. Post 8yvo, ls. 


MODERN SYSTEMS OF FORTIFICATION, examined 


with reference to the Naval, Littoral, aud Internal Defence of England, By 
Gen. Sir Howarp DovGtas, Bart. Plans, 8vo, 12s, 


SCIENCE IN THEOLOGY. Sermons Preached before the 


University of Oxford. By Rev, Apam S. Farrar, Fellow of Queen’s College. 
8vo, 98 


LORD BYRON’S COMPLETE WORKS, with Notes and 
Illustrations by Jerrrry, Hener, Witson, Moorn, Girrorv, &c, 
With Portrait and Engravings, Royal 8vo, 93.; or cloth, 10s, 6d, 


SELF HELP. With Illustrations of Character and Conduct. 


By Samvet Sarxs, Author of “ Life of George Stephenson,” Post 8vo, 6s. 


A MANUAL OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION; a 
a of its Rise, Growth, and Present State. By Davin Rowtanp, Post svo, 


NEXT WEEK. 


THE IRISH CORRESPONDENCE OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON, WHILE CHIEF SECRETARY, from 1907 to 1809, 8vo, 20s. 


THE STORY OF NEW ZEALAND; Past and Present— 
Savage and Civilized. By Artuur 8, THoMson, M.D, 58th Regt. Map and 
Illustrations. 2 Vois, Post 8vo, 24s, 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON : Edited by Mr. Croker. 
With Contributions Lord Sir W. Scort, Diskaz.i, 
&c, With Portraits. Royal 8vo, 10s,; or cloth, 12s, 


BECKET, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY; a Biography. 


By Rev. Canon Rosertson. Illustrations. Post 8vo, 9s, 


PICTURES OF THE CHINESE. Drawn by Themselves. 


With Descriptions, by Rev, R, H. Cosson, M.A., late Archdeacon of Ningpo. 
Crown 8vo, 


EOTHEN ; or, Traces of Travel brought Home from the East. 
A New Edition, Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT EXAMINED. 
By ~ H. L, Manseu, B.D, Fourth Edition, with a New Preface, Post 8vo, 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE OF SIR 
FOWELL BUXTON, Portrait. Post 8vo, 2s, 


CHILDE HAROLD. By Lord Byron. New Edition. 
Portrait and Vignette Titles. Feap, 8vo, price One Shilling, 


CHILDE HAROLD. By Lord Byron. New Edition. 
Portrait, Post 8vo, price 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready, Post Svo, price 7s. 6d., pp. 320, 


DRAMATIC REMINISCENCES; 


on, 
ACTORS AND ACTRESSES 


In 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. , 


By GEORGE VANDENHOFF. 
EDITED, WITH PREFACE, 


By HENRY SEYMOUR CARLETON. 


*,* Mr. Vandenhoff, who earned for himself, both in the Old and New Worlds, the 
title of THz Crasstc Acror, has retired from the Stage. His Reminiscences are 
extremely interesting, and include Original Anecdotes of the Krans (Father and Sun), 
the two Macrgapy, Cooxr, Liston, Farren, Branam and his 
Sons, Puztrs, Bucxstowr, Cuas. Matnews, Sippons, Vestris, HELEN 
Favcrt, Mrs. Nisnert, Miss Cusuman, Trex, Miss Mrs, GLover, 
Mrs, Caas. Kean, Racugt, Ristort, and many other distinguished dramatic 
celebrities. 


LONDON: T. W. COOPER AND CO., 36, PATERNOSTER ROW; 
JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, PICCADILLY; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
DEIGHTON, BELL, AND CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, 


Agents to the University. 


A HISTORY OF THE ARTICLES OF RELIGION. By 
the late Archdeacon Harpwick. New Edition, thoroughly revised, 
eady. 
*,* A considerable amount of fresh matter has been incorporated, especially in 
the two chapters which relate to the construction and revision of our present code 
of Articles, 


A COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL OF = MARK. 
By H. Goopwry, D.D., Dean of Ely. [In a few days. 


*,* Intended for the English reader, and adapted for either domestic or pri- 
vate use, 


By the same, 


A COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL OF 8S. MATTHEW. 


Crown 8vo, 12s, 


PARISH SERMONS. First Series. New Edition. 12mo, 
6s. Second Series, 6s. Third Series, 7s. Fourth Scries, 7s, Sold separately. 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 


Carefully reprinted from the best Editions, printed at the Cambridge University 
Press in a 16mo size, and neatly bound in cloth, 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM, Grecum Textus Stephanici 1550. 
Accedunt varie Lectiones editionum Bezx, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischendorfii, 
Tregellesii, Curante F, H. Scrtvener, A.M. 43, 6d. (In a few days, 


HERODOTUS, ex Recensione J. W. Braxzstey, 8.T.P. 
(In afew days, 
Now ready. 
VERGILIUS, ex Recensione J. Contnaton, A.M. 3s. 6d. 


Lately published. 
ZESCHYLUS, ex Novissima Recensione F. A. Parry, A.M. 
3s. 


HORATIUS, ex Recensione, A. J. Mactzanz, A.M. Qs. 6d. 


EURIPIDES, ex Recensione F. A. Patry, A.M. Vol. L, 
8s, 6d.; Vol. 3s, 6d,; Vol. ILL. in the prese. 


THUCYDIDES, ex Recensione J. G. Dona.pson, S.T.P. 
seen Others in Preparation, 


A COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR. Second Edition, 
very much enlarged, and adapted for the use of University Students. By J. Ww. 
Donatpson, D.D., Classical Examiner in the University of London, late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo, 16s, 

“I may here remark, that the Greek Grammar of Dr. Donaldson has now 
reached a second and enlarged edition, and is so complete in all its parts, and so 
felicitous in its combination of logic with grammar, as to form a most important 
contribution to the accurate study of the Greek language.”—Rev, C, J. Ellicott, 
(Preface to ‘Commentary on the Ephesians,’) 


THE FUNERAL ORATION OF HYPERIDES OVER 
LEOSTHENES AND HIS COMRADES IN THE LAMIAN WAR. The text 
edited with Notes and an Introduction. By Caurcuitt Bazinerton, B.D., 
Fellow of St. John’s College. Second Edition, corrected. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


OF MOTION: an Elementary Treatise by Jonn Rosert 
Lunn, M.A., Fellow and Lady Sadleir’s Lecturer of S. John’s College. [{ Ready. 


THE CORPUSCULAR THEORY OF LIGHT DISCUSSED 
MATHEMATICALLY. By R. Porresz, M.A., Late Fellow Qneen’s College, 
Cambridge, Professor of Natural Philosophy and Anat y in U ity College, 
London. Ready, 


ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS FOR JUNIOR 
+ STUDENTS. By Porrr, M.A. (In a few days, 


A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND HYDRO- 
DYNAMICS. By W. H. Brsant, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 8vo, cloth, 9s. [Just published. 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ALMANACK for 1860; 
with an Engraving of Cambridge from the top of St, John’s College, price 5s. 


DEIGHTON, BELL, & 00., Cambridge; BELL & DALDY, London, 
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XUM 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY. 
The BONUS of DECEMBER, 1859, and Future Prospects. 


A LETTER TO THE MEMBERS, 


By C. J. BUNYON, Esq. 


LONDON : CHARLES AND EDWIN LAYTON, 150, FLEET STREET. 


In December will be published, in a hand Oblong Volume, price 12s, 
THE THIRD SERIES 


PICTURES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
By JOHN LEECH. 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF MR. PUNCH. 


*,* Volumes I. and II. are always on Sale, price 12s. each. 


LONDON: BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


On the 30th instant will be published, price 1s., Part XLVI. of 


THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By CHARLES KNIGHT. 
*,* Five Volumes of this History are published, price 9s. each. 


LONDON: BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


On the 30th instant will be published, price 2s. 6d., Part XI. of 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES. 
Being the Fourth Division of the “‘ English Cyclopedia.” 
Conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. 
Vols. I. and II. are now ready, price 12s. each. 


LONDON: BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


On Monday the 28th inst, will be published, price 1s,, Part V. of 


ONCE A WE E K, 


CONTAINING : 

No, XVII.—Bradmere Pool, by Louisa Stewart.—The Cook or the Doctor? by 
Harriet Martineau.—The Swineherd Painter, by E. Acton.—The Last,Voyage of Sir 
John Franklin, by Captain Sherard Osborn, R.N.—Coldstream, by Herbert Vaughan. 
—Hands and Machines, by W. Bridges Adams,—Our Tame Hedgehog.—The Song of 
the Survivor. 

No. XVIII.—Crossbones’ Father, by C. P. William.—Young France.—Prawn Curry, 
by Austral.—Black Monday.—The Last Voyage of Sir John Franklin, by Captain 
Sherard Osborn, R.N.—Robert Stephenson.—In Memoriam, by G. R. Taylor. 

No. XIX.—How I became a Hero.—Ana.—An American Apple Frolic, by Francis 
Morton.—Maude Clare, by Christini G. Rossetti.—The Search for Sir John Franklin, 
by Captain Sherard Osborn, R.N.—Dress and its Victims, by Harriet Martincau.—The 

aks in France.—Six of the One, and Half-a-dozen of the Other, by J. Roy. 

No, XX.—A Night with the Boobies, by T. E. Southee.—The Swimming School for 
Women at Paris.—Fairy May, by C. W. Goodhart.—Our Page, by C. P. William.— 
English War-Ships and their Uses.—How I became a Hero.—The Sprig of Lavender. 


With many Illustrations by 
Lrrcu, Tenniet, H. K. Brownz, C. Krenz, Wour, 
W. May, G. H. Bennett, H. G. Hinz, Woops, Scort, Coopg, &. 


Part VI., containing Six Numbers, and completing the First Volume, 
will be published December 31st, price EIGHTEENPENCE. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF TENNYSON’S ‘ PRINCESS.” 
WITH MACLISE’S ILLUSTRATIONS, 


th Twenty-six ingrav: nomas, Dauzren, and Grxgy, 
from Designs by D. Macuisz, R.A. 


THE PRINCESS: A MEDLEY. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq., D.C.L. 


POET LAUREATE, 


‘Also, by the same Author, 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


Epition. In 1 Vol. Feap. 8vo, price 9s. cloth. 


TENNYSON’S PRINCESS: A MEDLEY. 


SzventH Epition. Price 5s. cloth, 


TENNYSON’S MAUD; AND OTHER POEMS. 


Szconp Eprtioy. Price 5s, cloth. 


TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING. 


Price 7s. cloth, 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Sgventn Epirion. Price 6s, cloth, 


On December 1st, No. IT. of 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY DAVID MASSON. 
Price One Shilling. 


CONTENTS. 


I. Rifle Corps Movement and National Defences. By P. E. Dovz. 
II. Tom Brown at Oxford. By the Author of “Tom Brown’s Scoot Days.” 
Chap. 4. The St. Ambrose Boat Club: its Ministry, and their Budget. 
» 5. Hardy, the Servitor. 
» 8. How Drysdale and Blake went Fishing. 
IIT. Books and Their Uses. By Doustrpay. 
IV. The “ Quarterly Review” on Mr, Tennyson’s “ Maud.” 
V. Mr. Kingsley’s “ Miscellanies” and the “Saturday Review.” A Letter to the 
Editor, by the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 
VI. In A Skye Bothy. By 
VII. “ Der Tod als Freund,” A Translation from a Picture, by Atrrep ReTuEL. 
VIII. Victor Hugo's “ Legend of the Ages.” By J. M, Luptow. 
IX. Time and Life: Darwin's “ Origin of Species.” By Prof. Huxtxry, F.R.S. 
X. Colloquy of the Round Table: including —— Burial, his wonderful 
aed and his Discourse on “Dead Wut,” and its Saturday Re- 
viewer, 


No. ILL of Macuritaw’s will contain a New Porm by Tennyson, 
also the continuation of “ Tom Brown at OxrorD.” 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; 
AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Ni , and at the Railway Stations, 


Next week, in Royal 16mo, with Illustrations, extra cloth, gilt leaves, 5s, 
THE, LIFE OF DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. 
A HISTORY FOR THE YOUNG. 

By J. WRIGHT, M.A. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; 
AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Next week, in Royal 16mo, with gilt leaves, price 5s. 


LITTLE ESTELLA, AND OTHER 
FAIRY TALES. 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; 
AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Next week, a Eprtion, being the Turep, of 


TWO YEARS AGO. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 


Lately published, a Eprtion of 


WESTWARD HO! 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; 
AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


CHEAP EDITION OF “TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS.” 


This day, Feap, 8vo, cloth, price Five Satins, a New Edition, 
being the 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 


By AN OLD BOY. 
begs which an Sither might well wish to Cho ands of 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD, by the Aythor of “Tom 

Brown’s Scnoot Days,” will be continued Monthly in “MACMILLAN’S 

MAGAZINE.” Price One Shilling. 
MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; 

AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C, 

Sold by all Booksellers. 


“ The Story of our Lives from Year to Year.” —SHAKESPEARE. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 
Contains, price 2d., a New Serial Story, called 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


On Tuesday, 13th December, will be published, price 4d., 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE, 


EDWARD MOXON AND CO., 44, DOVER STREET. 


THE CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER OF “ALL THE YEAR ROUND.” 
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NOTICE. 


THE FOURTH EDITION 
MISS PROCTER’S POEMS 


Will be published newt week, in Foolscap 8vo, 5s. 


BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 
COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION 


SIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS. 


In Volumes of a convenient and handsome form, printed from a large readable type, 
published Monthly, price 5s. each, 


Vol. II. completing “THE CAXTONS,” is now ready. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


In Monthly Numbers, price Sixpence, 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. 
By G. H. LEWES, 
Author of the “ Life of Goethe,” “ Sea-side Studies,” &c. 
No. XIL., published this day, contains— 
THE MIND AND THE BRAIN. 
To be completed in Two Volumes, with numerous Engravings, 
Volume I, is published, price 6s, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published, Vol. VII., price 1s. 6d., of 


TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 


CONTAINING— 
MY ENGLISH ACQUAINTANCE. 
THE MURDERER’S LAST NIGHT. 
NARRATION OF HERBERT WILLIS, B.D. 
THE WAGS. 
THE WET WOOING—A NARRATIVE OF ’98, 
BEN-NA-GROICH, 


Published in Mouthly Parts, price 6d., and in Volumes Quarterly, price 1s, 6d. 
bound in cloth, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Early in December will be published, 


NARRATIVE OF THE EARL OF ELGIN’S 
MISSION TO CHINA AND JAPAN 
IN THE YEARS 1857, ’58, ’59. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Esq. 


PRIVATE SECRETARY TO LORD ELGIN. 
Author of the “ Russian Shores of the Black Sea,” &ec. 
In Two Volumes, 8vo. 


Illustrated with numerous Engravings in Chromo-lithography, E: ings on Wood 
Sram Original and Photographs, and Maps. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
TWELFTH EDITION. 
LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 
And Other Poems. 


By W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUDY, D.C.L. 
Professor of “ Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the University of Edinburgh.” 


Feap. 8vo, price 7s, 6d, 


By the same Author, 


BOTHWELL: A POEM. 


Third Edition, Fcap. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. 
Edited by Professor AYTOUN. 
In 2 Vols., Feap. 8vo, price 12s. 
“No country can boast of a richer collection of Ballads than Scotland, and no Editor 
for these Ballads could be found more accomplished than Professor Aytoun. He has 
sent forth two beautiful volumes which range with ‘ Percy’s Reliques,’ which, for 


completeness and accuracy, leave little to be desired, which must henceforth be regarded 
as the standard edition of the Scottish Ballads,”—TZimes. 


SIXTH EDITION. 


THE BOOK OF BALLADS. 
Edited by BON GAULTIER. 
And Illustrated by Lexcu, and Crowgvit. 
Handsomely bound in gilt cloth, price 8s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


Just ready, in 2 Vols., with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 


TRAVELS IN MOROCCO. 


By the late JAMES RICHARDSON, 
Author of “A sion to Central Africa,” “ Travels in the Desert of Sahara,” 
Edited by HIS WIDOW. 


“ Notwithstanding the vicinity of Morocco to Europe, there is scarcely any country 
which is so imperfectly known,”—Saturday Review. 


In 2 Vols. Post Svo, 


BEFORE THE DAWN: 


A Tale of Italy. 
By KATE CRICHTON. 


In 3 Vols, Post Svo, 
LIBERTY HALL, OXON: 
A Tale of Colleges. 

By W. WINWOOD READE, Esq. 


“Two young aspirants for literary fame are about to make their appearance in the 
world of letters, The one is Mr. W. Winwood Reade, a nephew of the celebrated 
author of ‘ Never Too Late to Mend.’ The book, to be entitled ‘ Liberty Hall, Oxon,’ 
is announced for the commencement of December, and, like ‘Tom Brown of Oxford,’ 
will be a novel of college life. The other candidate is a lady—Miss Crichton—who 
made a successful début at Drury Lane Theatre a few years since in Meyerbeer’s opera 
of ‘ Robert the Devil.’ Since that period she has been residing in Italy, where a dan- 
gerous illness so ~~ red her vocal powers as to compel her to relinquish her profes- 
sion. Her work, ‘Before the Dawn,’ is intended to illustrate the condition of the 
people of Italy previously to the recent struggle,”—Critic, 


CHARLES J, SKEET, 10, KING WILLIAM STREET, CHARING CROSS, 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. M. THACKERAY. 


With whom will be associated some of the most distinguished 
Writers in every department of Literature. 


*,* No. I. will be published on the 1st of January, 1860. 
Communications for the Editor should be addressed to the care of Messrs, SurrH, 


Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO,, 65, CORNHILL. 


Just published, in 12mo, price 4s, 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE, 


COMPREHENDING 


Specimens of the most distinguished Prose Writers from 
Chaucer to the Present Time; 


With Biographical Notices, Explanatory Notes, and Introductory Sketches 
of the History of English Literature. 


By ROBERT DEMANDS, M.A. 
West-Eyp AcapEemy, ABERDEEN, 


Also, to be had in Two Parts, at 2s, 6d. each, 
Part L, containing the PROSE WRITERS from CHAUCER to SOUTH. 
Part IL, ADDISON to RUSKIN. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 
Just published, in Demy 8vo, price 7s, 6d., a Second Edition of 


THE PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF 
PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, 


By J. HUGHES BENNETT, M.D. 


Professor of the Institutes of Medicine, and Senior Professor of Clinical Medicine, 
in the University of Edinburgh. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 
Fourth Thousand, price 7s. 6d., Crown 8vo, 


LIFE IN A RISEN SAVIOUR; 


Being Discourses on the Resurrection. 
By ROBERT 8S. CANDLISH, D.D. 


_“These Discourses are undoubtedly far superior to the general run of sermons in 
vigour of style, power of reasoning, and force, if it is not to be called felicity, of illus- 
tration.” —Spectator. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 


Just published, in 1 Vol., cloth boards, price 7s. 6d. 


RECEPTS for the PRESERVATION OF HEALTH, LIFE, 
and HAPPINESS, MEDICAL and MORAL, By Ciement Carzyoy, M.D., late 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 


London: Wurrraxer and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
Of whom may also be had, by the same Author, in 4 Vols. 


EARLY YEARS AND LATE REFLECTIONS. 
Also, in 1 Vol., 
___ SCRIPTURE NOTICES AND PROOFS. 
Now ready, price 2s, 
EOLOGIE : or, the French of our Times; being a Collection of 
more than Eleven Thousand Words, either entirely new or remodernized, with 
full Explanations and Quotations from the best moder French Authors, 


Berners-street, W.; Saurrn, Strand. 
Also published, price 1s. 6d. 
‘ LE CENSEUR (Second Series); or, English Errors in Speaking 
Trench, 


Berners-street; Law, Great Russell-street; Apams, & Co., 
Paternoster-row ; Smirn, Strand, 
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Nearly ready, Demy 8vo, 


SCOTLAND IN THE MIDDLE AGES: 
Sketches of Early Scotch History and Social Progress. 


By COSMO INNES, 
Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 
EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


Now ready, Fifth Edition, Enlarged, Feap., cloth antique, price 6s, 


DEAN RAMSAY’S REMINISCENCES OF 
SCOTTISH LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


“Tt is not at all surprising that this book should have reached a third edition. 
Independently of its higher and more sterling merits, it brings together within a small 
space, and at a very moderate price, materials undoubtedly of very general interest, and 
hitherto not easily attainable... . . We trust the book may find a place on the table 
of every mechanics’ institute and every village reading-room. Far more good will it do 
there than the hard, purely intellectual books with which it is still the fashion to load 
them, with its kindly and genial feeling, its neighbourly and hearty spirit, its sym- 
pathy with the homes of the North, and those ties which still bind us to the heroism 
of the Scottish Cavaliers.”—St. James's Chronicle. 

“The third edition of this unpretending but exquisitely got up little book is well 
worthy of its success. No title explains its design, which is to rescue from oblivion 
manuers and anecdotes now passing rapidly away.” —At/as, 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


Just published, Third Edition, Smal! Folio, price 10s. 6d. 
THE INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE-BOOK; 


oR, 
A few attractive Lessons from the Natural History of Animals. 
By ADAM WHITE. 
With many new Illustrations by J. B. and others. 


“ This is one of the best juvenile introductions to natural history that has been pro- 
duced in the United Kingdom. It contains a number of highly-coloured engravings, 
with illustrative letterpress, by one of the abie scientific officers of the British Museum, 
who brings to the task an enthusiastic love of the subject.” —Ezaminer, 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS, 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


Just ready, Small Folio, price 10s, 6d. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
ANIMALS. 


BEING A THIRD SERIES OF THE 


INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE-BOOK. 
With Sixty Coloured Illustrations, 


EDINBURGH : EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


Now ready, Crown 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 


NOW OR NEVER: 


A NOVEL. 
By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONDSTON AND DOUGLAS. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


Second Edition, greatly Enlarged, Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d, 


DASENT’S TALES FROM THE NORSE. 


“The book may be opened at random, and something will be found to amuse the 
intellect and to charm the heart... . . All is so true to nature, and the nature is so 
genial and beautiful, that, reading these tales, the young will be enchanted and the 
old will become young again,”— Times. 

“It is one of the freshest and healthiest books for boys we have seen for many a day, 
and we trust will help to revive a taste for these wild nursery legends, once so popular, 
which have been rather frowned upon of late, but which, after all, have the experience 
of ages on their side as the healthiest food for the youthful fancy.” —Morning Herald, 

“There is something in very truth inimitable about these stories.”"—Athenaum. 

“This is in many respects a valuable book, and it will interest and amuse every- 
body.”—Literary Gazette. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS, 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


In Small Folio, half-bound, price £1 11s. 6d. 


THE MINERAL KINGDOM. 


By Dr. J. G. KURR, 
Professor of Natural History to the Polytechnic Institution of Stuttgart, 


With Coloured Illustrations of the most important Minerals, 
Rocks, and Petrifactions. 


“ We have rarely seen any representations more true than these—so trae, indeed, that 
they almost supersede the necessity of a cabinet of specimens. The metallic character 
of ores, and the semi-transparency of the rarer marbles, are reproduced with mar- 
vellous similitude.”—Shipping and Mercantile Gazette. 

“To amateurs the beauty of its plates must commend it to notice, and we shall leave 
them according to their sex and taste to decide whether the library or the dra’ 
room is best entitled to claim this attractive volume.”—Scotsman, 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS, 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


MR. DICKENS NEW WORK. 
This day, in 1 Vol., price 9s. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


With Sixteen Illustrations, uniform with the Original Editions of “ Pickwick,” 
“ David Copperfield,” &c, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
MR. LEVER’S NEW SERIAL. 
On the 30th of November, price 12., the First Number of 
ONE OF THEM. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 
With Illustrations by “ Phiz.” To be completed in Twelve Monthly Numbers. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


Early will be published, in 2 Vols, Demy 8vo, 
THE LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL ARTHUR, 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


By CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 
With Portrait, Plans, and Maps. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


In a few days, in Post Svo, 


A NEW SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 


By CHARLES ALLSTON COLLINS. 
With a Frontispiece. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
Next week, in 3 Vols, Post 8vo, 


NARRAGANSETT; OR, THE PLANTATIONS, 


A STORY OF 177-. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


Shortly, in 1 Vol., Demy 8vo, with Woodcuts, 


KITCHI-GAMT: 


WANDERINGS ROUND LAKE SUPERIOR. 


By J. G. KOHL, 
Author of “ Travels in Russia,” &c, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
Shortly will be published, in 1 Vol., Feap. 8vo, 
A NEW POE M. 


By OWEN MEREDITH, 
Author of “ Clytemnestra,” “The Wanderer,” &. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
This day, in 1 Vol., Post 8vo, 
TALES FROM MOLIERE’S PLAYS. 
By DACRE BARRETT LENNARD. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
This day, in Demy 8vo, with a Map, price 15s. 

THE WEST INDIES AND THE 
‘SPANISH MAIN. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “Dr, Thorne,” “ Barchester Towers,” &c. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 103, PICCA DILLY. 
0 This day, in Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
CECILIA METELLA; OR, ROME ENSLAVED. 
By EMILIA JULIA. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
This day, in Post 8vo, price 5s. 
THE KELLYS AND THE O’KELLYS, 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “ Barchester Towers,” “Dr. Thorne,” &c. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


Just published, in 3 Vols,, Post 8vo, 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL: 


A HISTORY OF FATHER AND SON. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY, 
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EVANS’S IMPROVED PATENT 
MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 
BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET, LONDON, 
UNDER THE PERSONAL SUPERINTENDENCE OF MR. W. E. EVANS. 
= No 
Tue extraordinary merits of these Instruments, and their remarkable superiority over all other 
Foreign and English Harmoniums, have been acknowledged in the following testimonials MR 
from the most distinguished living Musicians :— 4 bese 
From Professor Sterndale Bennett. From Cipriani Potter, Esq. t i 
“I have the greatest pleasure in giving you my opinion upon your improved | “Having heard your improved Harmonium, I state with much satisfaction that the nately 
Harmonium. The instrument you left with me I epjoyed playing on extremely, and | advantages I discovered were numerous; the agreeable smooth tune, void cf all harsh- Three « 
several professiqnal friends who saw and heard it at my house, agreed with me entirely | ness; the quality of the treble with the’ bass retaining a proper equilibsium through- Hall ¢ 
ine e prejudi i 0 
but which you completely removed.” The second row of isa boon for the execution of Melodies, or solo parts numer 
| with an accompaniment, often avoiding the necessity of crossing vo hands. Wi all purpos 
From M. W. Balfe, Esq. these advantages your Harmonium must become a drawing-room instrument,” son Gi 
be trul acy oeroy yesterday listening to your new Harmonium. I think it tion, tl 
= AY and feel quite sure of your carrying all before you with it.” x = Smart, E. suppos 
rom Henry Sma '8q- 
From G. A. Macfarren; Esq. “T have examined the Harmonium with the modifications introduced by Mr. Evans, factory 
i i } of Sheffield, and have no hesitation in giving a high opinion of its quality and ca wished 
J af on | bilities. Its tone is more than ordinarily delicate, and yet with suflicient power Tor 
e, > : 
pom and its of sound simultaneously with the touch; all qualities of | words, 
the utmost value even for the simplest class of music, but indispensable for rapid of what is termed the ‘ percussion action.’ When 
execution and varying expression, which are thus brought entirely within the resources | “The Harmonium, in particular, as arranged by Mr. Eva nl with 4wo claviers, is a that h 
of the instrument. | great —— on the ordiuary construction, and will be found capable of man 
From W. T. Best, Esq. beautiful effects ae becar 
“The improvements made by Mr. Evans in the construction of Harmoniums, are | cautior 
With bab be's | From Alfred Mellon, Esq. the Ki 
better substitute for the Organ in a drawing-room than the ordinary Chamber Organ | | “I have much pleasure in giving you hr upon your Harmonium; it is the revere! 
with four or five stops.” | best instrument of the kind I have ever he: come t 
; on the 
COMPASS 5 OCTAVES FROM CC TO*C, 61 NOTES. 
OAK. | MAHOGANY. | ROSEWOOD. tion 
No, | Guineas. Guineas. 
1 || One Row of Vibrators and the newly-invented Wind Indicator _... 10 12 15 r. 
2 com additional Bourdon Notes to CCC, and the Wind 16 19 assural 
Wind L 23 “ from 
4 Treble, Diapason bass Bourdon, Principal, and Bspression Wind Lond 
ndicator, 
5 | With t Stops, Di Bas, Double Diapason, Bourdon, Expression, “ whic 
Two Fortes, Wind Indicator, &. ... re 25 2% 28 will b 
6 ith T Stops, Di Treble, Diapason Donble Bourdon, Voix Celeste 
Fourteen Sto Di Double Diapason, Principal, Oboe, Dia Base, Bourd 
be Voix Celeste, Bordine, ‘Expression, and Two ood Ful Organ, Wind Indi. | Rivoli 
cator, &c. ove ove Fase 
a year 
THE NEW PATENT ENGLISH MODEL HARMONIUMS, WITH TWO ROWS OF KEYS, pate 
‘With Nine Stops, Diapason Treble, Diapason Dulciana Treble, | | “ the 
Dulciana Bass, Sordine, Expression, Knee Pedal, and Win i Stop on the | J 8 
upper ae of an to the voice or to ar J stop on the lower row used | d an uny 
as a Solo 
by the 
Stops, Di Treble, Double Diay "Prine sl, Oboe, Dia ason 
Clarion, Bassoon, Celeste, Sordine, Dulciana Treble, Dulciana’ Bass, Knee | vails b 
Pedal, and Wind Indicator. The Dulciana Stop on the upper row, the same as No, 8 . 62 65 on the 
This Instrument is also made with a | of Two a forth with | | 
independent Reeds .., | 90 } 100 un 
— well a 
system 
much- 
BOOSEY’S CHEAP OPERAS FOR PIANOFORTE. which 
Each Opera is in a complete form, and contains a full description of the plot and music, and an Illustration by Branparp. ~ : 
. s. d. s. d. 
1,SONNAMBULA .. .. 4 0/11, LATRAVIATA ... 
9.NORMA...  .. 4 0|12, LES VEPRES SICILIENNES ... ... ... 7 6 sik 
4 LUCREZIA BORGIA... .. 4 0} 14. LUISA MILLER oan 
6. FILLE DU REGIMENT ... ae 4 0/16..DON PASQUALE _.... dete jet 5 0 might 
9.LES HUGUENOTS.. .. ..... 
0.1L TROVATORE ... .. 5 0 
“ ” fort] 
From the “ Morning Post. : , 
“ Better things of their kind than these adaptations we have not met with; and when we have stated that to the intrinsic attractions of the music (placed thus ingeniously “ viler 
thin » reach of all moderately-endowed b pepe! are added those of tasteful ‘ getting up,’ clear and correct engraving, and extraordinary cheapness, Messrs, Booszy’s new ins 
tion of standard operas will probably need no further recommendation.” 
— whic. 

ing an 
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